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with ELECTRICITY 


Every year every home and 
factory is using more electricity. The 
great social changes of recent times 
lead inevitably to the use of more 
electricity. The very prosperity of a 
nation can be measured by the 
amount of electricity it uses. So can 
the cleanliness of its streets, the 
smokelessness of its air and the 
health of its city-dwellers. 

Without smoke the whole appear- 





ance of a city changes. Buildings can 
be faced with new, lighter-coloured 
materials; colours can be used as 
they’ve never been used before. 
Everyone concerned with town 
and country planning is vitally con- 
cerned with electricity. Please consult 
your Electricity Board or write to 
the British Electrical Development 
Association for any information you 
may need. 


Issued by The British Electrical Development Association, 


2, Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2 
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Housing Subsidies and City Congestion 


THE REPLACEMENT of slums 
and congested city centres by pleasant 
residential districts and convenient 
business districts, at densities per- 
mitting good family homes and maxi- 
mum productive efficiency (as well as 
enough space to move and park ve- 
hicles), is of vital importance to the 
nation. Therefore we look first at the 
likely effects of the new Housing Bill 
on the policy of thinning out over- 
concentrated cities and transferring 
some part of their people and em- 
ployment to smaller towns. 

We welcome the retention, or the 
marginal increase, of the exchequer 
subsidy on houses in new towns and 
expanded towns, from £22 to £24; or 
if the rate fund equivalent under the 
New Towns Act or Town Develop- 
ment Act is to be raised to £8, a total 
increase from £29 8s. to £32 a year. 
On the face of things this is a move in 
the right direction. But the increase 


in the cost rent of a new three- 
bedroomed house, owing to the rise 
of interest from 3? to 5 per cent, is 
about 8s. a week, of which the in- 
crease of subsidy only covers Is. 
These small receiving towns have no 
large pool of older houses over which 
to spread the increase of rent. They 
are therefore now subjected to an 
additional relative disadvantage un- 
less the national level of rents is raised 
by 7s. a week. (The absolute dis- 
advantage is much greater; but we 
cannot discuss here the background 
question of the rents of pre-war 
houses. ) 

We welcome also the maintenance 
of the £22 1s. exchequer subsidy on 
urban houses for slum replacement, 
which, with the acreage basis for 
subsidies for expensive sites, makes 
possible terrace houses in redevelop- 
ment schemes (though the limit of 
£10,000 an acre on land cost should 
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be omitted). But we cannot see why 
continued encouragement is given to 
authorities to build high flats, in 
defiance of plain economy, by special 
extra subsidies. If it is intended to 
move towards a general equalization 
of old and new rents, the Govern- 
ment have been astute in seizing on 
the existence of large stocks of council 
houses, by raising the rents of which 
councils can subsidize new ones. 
Councils could have been left to de- 
cide for themselves whether to use 
the pool for large subsidies on new 
flats or small ones on new houses. 
But whereas the £22 1s. subsidy on an 
ordinary house has been reduced to 
£10 (and is to goin eighteen months), 
that on a six-storey flat for slum 
replacement has only been reduced 
by £4 or £5; and on a ten-storey flat 
it has actually been increased to 
about £60. (See the tables on pages 
552 and 553.) 

It is true that the local authority 
can still save itself enormous sums by 
building houses instead of flats 
saving thereby still larger sums to the 
Exchequer), as we show by an ex- 
ample on page 554. But why does the 
Government offer them the more 
extravagant alternative ? Past history 
suggests that if the Exchequer pays 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the 
extra cost, authorities (whether under 
the influence of architectural fashion, 
pride in population, mere habit, or 
some genuine reason) will submit 
schemes for multi-storey flats, and 
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the Exchequer will pay up without 
examining the alternatives. We do 
not doubt that there will be cases 
where high flats are unavoidable; but 
such cases would be few if all the 
forces of central and local govern- 
ment work for the dispersal policy 
logically and wholeheartedly. 

There should be no special “‘auto- 
matic” subsidy for buildings of ab- 
normal cost. As in the case of heavily 
burdened areas, exceptional founda- 
tion costs, etc., an extra subsidy for 
the building cost of flats should be 
regarded as exceptional, should be at 
the discretion of the Minister, and 
should only be granted when a cast- 
iron necessity can be shown. On the 
other hand, in applying the ordinary 
subsidy (including the land-cost sub- 
sidy) a council should be free to build 
whatever class of dwellings it chooses, 
subject to national standards of 
quality and space. On this basis, 
authorities would consider cost in 
relation to acceptability and rental 
value. They will never do this while 
the subsidy for a flat is 14s. 6d. to 23s. 
a week in excess of that for a house, 
irrespective of floor area. 

On balance, the new Bill generally 
reduces the subsidies for dwellings, 
and transfers a small amount of the 
saving to slum replacement at very 
high density and to dispersal housing. 
But it does not go far enough either in 
cutting flats subsidies or in increasing 
dispersal subsidies. Much more could 
be done, still with an overall saving. 


England a Garden 


“T cannot but remember, with some satisfaction, that having two foreign 
gentlemen in my company, in our passing over this heath [Bushey Heath, 
Middlesex], I say I could not but then observe, and now remember it with 
satisfaction, how they were surprised at the beauty of this prospect, and how 
they look’d at one another, and then again turning their eyes every way in a 
kind of wonder, one of them said to the other, That England was not like 
other country’s, but it was all a planted garden.”’—pDANIEL DEFOE: Tour 


Through England and Wales (1724-6). 
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THE HOUSING SUBSIDIES BILL 


The Housing Subsidies Bill, 1955, presented on 1 November, 
proposes drastic changes in the subsidy scales. The following notes 
analyse the new subsidies by the methods applied to the former 
subsidies in our issues of September and November. 


HE NEW Bill proposes the re- 
duction of the “general stan- 
dard”’ subsidy provided by the 
Exchequer (for urban houses for 
“oeneral needs’’) from £22 Is. to £10 
per annum for sixty years, and re- 
vises all the other subsidies. The 
obligatory rate contribution of £7 7s. 
per annum is abolished, and there- 
fore the amount that will be paid by 
local authorities in respect of new 
houses for schemes accepted by them 
after 3 November 1955 is entirely at 
their discretion. An exception to this 
is that the subsidy for the agricultural 
population may, if the Minister 
think fit, be increased to £19 p.a., in 
which event the county council (but 
not the district council) will be re- 
quired to contribute £2 10s. p.a., 
making the combined subsidy £21 10s 
p.a. 
The exchequer subsidy for ‘‘general 
needs” is intended to apply only to 
schemes accepted in “the next year or 
so’. After that it is to be abolished 
altogether. 


Expensive Sites and Flats 


The scales for houses and flats on 
expensive sites are also generally 
reduced, and are now to apply only 
to land in excess of £4,000 an acre. 
For land at £5,000 the supplement 
to the subsidy is to be £60 an acre 
(instead of a fixed sum per dwelling), 
and it goes up by £34 an acre for each 
further £1,000 an acre, with a limit at 
£10,000 if there are no flats, but only 
houses, in the scheme. 

While for four-storey flats the 


by THE EDITOR 


‘general needs” subsidy will be £20, 
for five-storey flats it will be £26, for 
six-storey flats £38, and for ten-storey 
flats £45 a flat. Examples of the 
effect of the supplement for expen- 
sive land are given in our tables on 


pages 552 and 553. 
Slum Clearance and Dispersal 


Considerably greater exchequer 
subsidies are proposed for houses and 
flats provided in replacement of 
slums and bad temporary accom- 
modation, for houses in new towns 
and in towns expanded under the 
Town Development Act 1952, and 
for houses provided by the authority 
of a congested or over-populated 
area in some other area as “‘part of a 
scheme of comprehensive develop- 
ment the general character of which 
is, in the opinion of the Minister, 
similar to development for the pur- 
poses of a new town under the New 
Towns Act, 1946”’. 

For new towns and expanded 
towns taking overspill the exchequer 
subsidy is to be £24 a house, to which 
the Minister may add payments 
under the New Towns Act 1946 or 
the ‘Town Development Act 1952. If 
he does so he can collect from the 
“exporting” authority half the extra 
subsidy, with a maximum of £4 for 
ten years. It would appear that a 
normal exchequer payment under 
this heading is expected to be £8, 
bringing the new and expanded town 
subsidy to £32, where persons from a 
congested area are housed. 

For flats provided in connection 
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HOUSING BILL 1955: CHANGES IN ANNUAL EXCHEQUER SUBSIDY 





General needs (urban house) 


Special (agricultural) 
(Plus county council contribution) 


Slum replacement etc. (urban house) 


New town or expanded town (house) 
(Plus grant under NT or TDA Act) 


Flat (general needs) land up to £4,000 
4 storeys, at 40 an acre 
) , (with lift) 


Flat (general needs), land £7,001-£8,000 
4 storeys, at 40 an acre 
6 93900. 55 55 (withe lift) 
IO: <s5 FOR s5. Ss 


” ” 


Flat (slum replacement etc.), land £7,001-£8,000 


4 storeys, at 40 an acre 
6 a ys 5p hwwathileft) 


10 29 B) 60 +) 9 9 ” 


Flat (slum replacement etc.), land £11,001—£ 12,000 


6 storeys, at 60 an acre (with lift) 
10 ba), 196M 9s Se 


9? 99 


House? (slum replacement etc.) on expensive land 


Land at £7-£8,000, 20 an acre 
3, £11-£12,000 2> 29999 


Formerly Proposed | Change 
(Apr. 1955) |(Nov. 1955) 


s.-G5.| of. SG, Bite 


22 1 0|10 0 oO 12 1 © 
I I Oo Ic 0 O 
3 9 |_i2 1 0 
210 0 26.64) 
22 1 0|22 1t Oo - 
22 1 0|24 0 0 

4 el'4 2 32: $0" 
7 eee Se 8 o o*}| 
45 18 0} 20 0 O 25 18 o 


56 8 o] 38 o o 18 8 o 


49 13 0|24 1 O -25 12 0 
56 8 oO] 40 14 Oo 15 14 0 
56 8 o| 47 14 Oo 8 14 0 
49 13 0/| 36 1 Oo 13 12 0 
56 8 of] 52 14 o| — 3 18 o 
56 8 0] 590 14 0 + 3 6 Oo 
60 3 0/5419 4 5 3 * 
60 3 0/61 19 4/+ 116 4 
92 11 O| 30 3 oO 2 8 © 
40 19 0/] 3619 0]/— 400 














* This grant and its amount will be at the discretion of the Minister, 


lieu of the former rate contribution. 


+ It is assumed that a scheme on £11—£12,000 land at 20 an acre 


minority of four-storey flats. 


with slum clearance or redevelop- 
ment, and the other special cases 
referred to above, much greater sub- 
sidies are proposed—£ 12 in excess of 
the “‘general needs” scale, with the 
same additions for expensive sites. 
Examples of the effect are given in 
our table. For flats of four storeys 
on land at £7—£8,000 an acre at a 
density of forty this subsidy will be 
£36 Is. (as against £49 13s. on the 
old scale). On six-storey flats on 
£12,000 land at forty an acre, it will 
be £55 (as against £60 3s.). But on 
ten-storey flats on £11—£12,000 land 
at sixty an acre it will be £62, as com- 


and is regarded as in 


will include a small 


pared with the present subsidy of 


£60 3s. 

The high flat is thus the only type 
of dwelling favoured with a definite 
increase in the exchequer subsidy. 

Whereas the general exchequer 
subsidy (urban) is reduced from 
£22 1s. to £10 (a reduction of 54 per 
cent) and the four-storey flat sub- 
sidy at forty an acre on £7—-£8,000 
land from £49 13s. to £36 Is. (a 
reduction of 29-4 per cent), the six- 
storey subsidy at sixty an acre on 
£7-£8,000 land drops from £56 8s. 
to £52 14s. (a reduction of only 6 per 
cent), and the ten-storey subsidy at 
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CAPITALIZED VALUES OF EXCHEQUER SUBSIDIES 


(Interest at 5 per cent, sixty years: present value 18-92928953 years’ purchase) 





General needs (urban house) 
Special (agricultural) 
Slum replacement etc. (urban house) 
New town or expanded town (house) 
Flat (general needs), land up to £4,000 
4 storeys, at 40 an acre 
ae » 60 ,,  ,, (with lift) 
Flat (general needs), land at £7,001-£8,000 
4 storeys, at 40 an acre 
gs 35 OO 55 sa (wrth) 
eo a igo a io). 55 


Flat (slum replacement etc.), land at £7,001—£8,000 


4 storeys, at 40 an acre 
Or Ss 4 00 5 (with lift) 
Io 39 9 60 ” % ” ” 


Flat (slum replacement etc.), land at 
£11,001-£ 12,000 
6 storeys, at 60 (with lift) 
1. 4 aR? es. eee 


House (slum replacement etc. on expensive land) 


Land at £7,000—-£8,000, 20 an acre 
»£11-£12,000 Bcc 1 v5 


| Formerly Proposed Change 
| (Apr. 1955)| (Nov. 1955)| from former 
; ’ subsidies 
| & £ 
417 189 — 228 
587 359 — 228 
417 417 - 
557 606* + 49* 
869 379 — 490 
1,067 719 — 348 
940 455 — 485 
1,068 770 — 288 
1,063 903 -165 
943 682 —261 
1,063 998 — 70 
1,068 1,130 + 62 
1,139 1,040 — 99 
1,139 1,173 + 34 
616 570 — 46 
775 699 ae 














* Assuming a grant of £8 a year for sixty years by the Minister under the New Towns Act 


1946 or Town Development Act 1952 


sixty an acre on £19-£20,000 land 
increases from £63 15s. to £66 tos. 


Building Costs and Land Costs 


Capitalized (at 5 per cent), the 
exchequer subsidies contribute, at 
land prices above £5,000, about 
£643 of each extra £1,000 of the site 
cost, leaving rather over one-third of 
the total (equal to 50 per cent of the 
exchequer contribution) to be con- 
tributed by the local authority. 

Apart from land cost, the capital- 
ized value of the six-storey slum- 
clearance flat subsidy (£50 p.a.) is 
£757 in excess of that of the general 
needs house subsidy (£10 p.a.). If, 


as may be guessed, the local authority 
is assumed to contribute one-third to 
one-half the amount of the exchequer 
subsidy, this difference in the subsidy 
allows for a building cost of a six- 
storey flat of £1,000 to £1,150 in ex- 
cess of that of a normal house—or, 
allowing something for the extra cost 
of maintenance, an excess cost of the 
order of £1,000. This no doubt is 


justified by experience of the relative 


building costs; many flats do cost over 
£2,500, and many houses under 
£1,500, apart from site cost; but it is 
important that the enormous actual 
differences should be realized. 

What is more extraordinary is that 





554 
the exchequer subsidy is to go up by 
£1 15s. p.a. (capital value £33) for 
each storey above six. This means 
that, apart from extra land cost, on a 
ten-storey flat the “building cost” 
part of the subsidy is £47 p.a. more 
than on a house—implying an excess 
building cost of at least £800—or 
with a 50 per cent supplement from 
the rates an excess cost of £1,200. 
We showed in our article of 
November that by reducing re- 
development density in a city scheme 
for 10,000 dwellings from forty an 
acre to twenty an acre, on £7,000 
land, and placing 5,000 of the dwel- 
lings in new towns or expanded towns 
the saving, under the old (April 
1955) subsidy scales would have been 
£84 million (about £7 million 
against £15} million). Of this £54 
million would have been saved by the 
Exchequer. 


Savings Possible by Dispersal 


On the new scales the capitalized 
exchequer subsidies on 10,000 six- 
storey flats at forty an acre, on £8,000 
land, will be about £10,230,000. To 
this the local authority, we suppose, 
will add 33 or 50 per cent—say £33 
to £5 million—making a total sub- 
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sidy cost (capitalized) of £134 to £15 
million. 

But if, instead, 4,000 houses and 
1,000 low flats are built in the central 
area on the same land at twenty an 
acre, and the other 5,000 houses in a 
new town, or expanded town, the 
capitalized exchequer subsidies will 
be £53 million. Thus the Exchequer, 
which by the new scales has only 
saved on the 10,000 flats £1,155,000, 
could on the reduced density and dis- 
persal scheme save a further £4} 
million. If, as we have presumed, a 
contribution equal to about a third 
to a half the exchequer subsidy is 
made by the city authority, the sav- 
ing to the “‘exporting”’ local authority 
would be another £2} to £3} mil- 
lion, after allowing for the £4 con- 
tribution to dispersal housing. Thus 
the combined capital saving by re- 
ducing density and building half the 
houses outside might be as much as 
£63 to £73 million pounds. 

Clearly there is a margin here for a 
further transfer of the subsidy ex- 
penditure from high-density building 
to new town and expanded town de- 
velopments, with a very considerable 
overall reduction of national and 
local costs. 


The House Useful 


**Houses are built to live in, and not to look on; therefore let use be pre- 


ferred before uniformity, except where both may be had.” 


Of Building (1625). 


FRANCIS BACON: 


Chesterton on Cities 


“‘T claim the right to propose the complete independence of the small Greek 





or Italian towns, a sovereign city of Brixton or Brompton, if that seems the 
best way out of our troubles. It would be a way out of some of our troubles; 
we could not have in a small state, for instance, those enormous illusions about 
men or measures which are nourished by the great national or international 
newspapers. You could not persuade a city state that Mr Beit was an English- 
man, or Mr Dillon a desperado, any more than you could persuade a Hamp- 
shire village that the village drunkard was a teetotaler or the village idiot a 
statesman. . .”’—G. K. CHESTERTON: What’s Wrong with the World. 1, 4. 
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TCPA ADVICE ON GREEN BELTS 


In response to a request from the Minister of Housing and Local 


Government the Executive of the Town and Country Planning 


Association has submitted the following memorandum. 


1. The Town and Country Plan- 
ning Association welcomes the Minis- 
ter’s request tolocal planning authori- 
ties to consider establishing clearly 
defined green belts in their develop- 
ment plans. The Association con- 
siders that the establishment of green 
belts is now a matter of urgency. As 
the Minister told Parliament earlier 
this year—‘“‘for the well-being of our 
people and the preservation of the 
countryside, we have a clear duty to 
do all we can to prevent the further 
unrestricted sprawl of the great 
cities.” The early definition of green 
belts will strengthen the hands of local 
planning authorities in discharging 
this duty, for, although planning 
authorities already have powers to 
prevent urban sprawl, the definition 
of green belts will give their plans a 
logical coherence which will be of 
great assistance administratively and 
psychologically. Green belts should 
also be welcomed by developers who, 
in the light of such an explicit policy, 
will know more clearly where they 
stand, 


The Purposes of a Green Belt 


2. It is important that the pur- 
poses of a green belt should be clearly 
defined and recognized. The primary 
purpose of a green belt is to provide a 
limit to the outward expansion of the 
town. But it should also help to pre- 
serve a rural area in which the town 
dweller can enjoy the pleasures of the 
countryside. This dual function of the 
green belt was stressed both in the 
Scott Report and in Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie’s Greater London Plan; 


it was further endorsed in the 
Clement Davies Report. 

3. A green belt should, as far as 
possible, be genuinely rural. Agri- 
culture (in which is included, for the 
purposes of this memorandum, such 
related activities as horticulture and 
forestry) should be regarded as the 
primary land use. 

4. The value of a green belt for 
recreation will derive from its pre- 
servation as a predominantly rural 
area. A green belt is not an area in 
which land can be allocated to sports 
grounds and other recreational facili- 
ties of this type, without ample evi- 
dence being produced that they can- 
not be provided in the town. Local 
authorities may be tempted to ac- 
quire land within the green belt for 
these purposes because, in many 
cases, it will be less costly to do so than 
to acquire land within the town. This 
financial consideration should not be 
allowed to override the other claims 
of good planning. It is most important 
that sports grounds and _ similar 
facilities should ordinarily be pro- 
vided within the town. This will help 
both to preserve the rural character 
of the green belt and to improve the 
amenities of the town itself. 

5. The recent Ministry circular 
asks local planning authorities to con- 
sider establishing a green belt where- 
ever this is desirable in order: 

(a) to check the further growth ofa 
large built-up area; 

(6) to prevent neighbouring towns 
from merging into one another; or 

(c) to preserve the special charac- 
ter of a town. 
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Whilst welcoming this suggestion, the 
Association urges that green belts 
should also be created in the case of 
some towns which do not fall within 
one of these three cases. Wherever the 
plan of a town postulates the town 
growing to and remaining at a defin- 
ite size, then an outer boundary for 
development must be a vital part of 
the design, and outside it there should 
always be prescribed a green belt to 
make the boundary fully secure. But 
in cases where it appears unnecessary 
to postulate any limit to a town’s ex- 
pansion (e.g. a small country town 
growing very slowly in size), its ex- 
pansion by unforeseen development 
—not undesirable in itself—might be 
prevented if a green belt were pre- 
scribed at too early a stage. 


Size of the Green Belt 


6. In determining the size of a 
green belt two main considerations 
should be taken into account. First, 
the green belt should be wide enough 
to discourage daily travel by persons 
living outside it to the town within— 
a journey of not less than thirty 
minutes by road or rail to the com- 
mercial and industrial parts of the 
town might be adopted as the stan- 
dard for this purpose. On this basis 
the width of the green belt would vary 
depending on the efficiency of radial 
communications, but (subject to the 
qualification mentioned below) a 
minimum width of five miles and a 
maximum of ten miles might be in- 
volved. Secondly, the size and shape 
of the green belt may also be affected 
by topography; for instance, by the 
inclusion of a substantial natural 
feature, such as hills, moor or estuary. 


7. In the case of the large conur- 
bations, it will only be possible to 
locate the green belt at some con- 
siderable distance from the centre, 
and in such cases it is of vital import- 
ance to preserve the green wedges 
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that project into the built-up areas as 
part of the green belt. 


Types of Development to be 
Permitted in Green Belt 


8. It would scarcely be practicable 
to lay down hard and fast rules as to 


what development should be per- | 


mitted and what should be forbidden 

in green belt areas, but certain 

general principles can be propound- 
ed. 

(i) Development genuinely needed 
for the purposes of agriculture 
must obviously be accepted, 
although more detailed control 
(e.g. by Article 4 directions) 
over the siting and appearance 
of buildings may be needed in 
certain circumstances. 

(ii) Since one of the purposes of a 
green belt is to provide rural 
walks, it may be necessary to 
permit reasonable social facili- 
ties, although these should not 
be of a type incompatible with 
the rural nature of a green belt. 

(iii) Certain changes of use should be 
permitted. For example, the use 
of large country houses for in- 
stitutional purposes would en- 
sure the preservation of these 
houses together with _ their 
grounds, and thus help to main- 
tain the amenities of the area. In 
approving such changes of use, 
planning authorities should en- 
sure that any new building that 
may be required is worthy of its 
surroundings—a few shacks can 
be as detrimental to amenity as 
a substantial development. 

(iv) There will be cases where the 
surface working of minerals will 
occur. Where it is necessary, 
steps will no doubt be taken to 
ensure that the land is afterwards 
restored or put to some other 
suitable use. In the case of un- 
derground mining, local plan- 
ning authorities should make 
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full use of their powers to regu- 
late the design of surface build- 
ings and structures and the siting 
of tips. 


g. Amore difficult problem is that 
of building development, particularly 
house-building. In general, of course, 
house-building in a green belt area 
should be forbidden, but there may 
be exceptions. Houses genuinely 
needed for agricultural and other key 
workers should be permitted. But it is 
undesirable that permissions should 
be given freely for development under 
the guise of “infilling”’ or “rounding- 
off.”’ If the belt is narrow, then the 
ban on house-building should be 
strictly enforced. Where the green 
belt surrounds villages, plans must be 
prepared indicating the extent to 
which these villages can be allowed 
to expand, not merely by infilling 
but as part of a planned policy. 


Location of Development Forbidden 
in Green Belt Areas 


10. Acorollary of green belt policy 
must be the allocation of alternative 
areas for those developments likely 
to be forbidden in the green belts 
which have hitherto traditionally 
been situated there. This problem is 


likely to be most acute in the case of 


low density housing. An effective 
policy must take account of the 
demand for this type of house, for it is 
likely that a strict enforcement of the 
green belt policy of prohibiting 
house-building will create a demand 
for houses beyond the green belt. It 
is desirable, therefore, that planning 
authorities should allow suitable 
opportunities for country house build- 
ing elsewhere than in the green belt. 
Moreover, as is again emphasized 
below, it must always be remembered 
that a green belt policy is essentially 
interdependent with an_ effective 
policy of dispersal and decentraliza- 
tion. 
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Legal Problems 


11. Green belt land should if 
necessary be specifically defined as 
such in the development plan and 
should not be shown merely as 
“‘white” land. There is at present no 
fully official development plan nota- 
tion for this purpose, and the De- 
velopment Plans Regulations should 
be amended to provide such statutory 
recognition. Local planning authori- 
ties should also deal with the green 
belt in the written statement. 

12. It would seem that such a 
definition in conjunction with existing 
powers can be sufficient to safeguard 
the green belts, provided that local 
planning authorities are limited in 
their latitude to permit development 
“not involving a substantial depar- 
ture from the development plan.” 
Otherwise, undesirable permissions 
may be granted without the oppor- 
tunity of consideration being given to 
them by the Ministry and, if need be, 
of representations being made by 
local residents and amenity societies. 


Financial Problems 


13. Where permission for develop- 
ment is refused, the landowner may 
have a claim for compensation under 
the 1954 Planning Act, but it is a 
once-for-all claim and broadly speak- 
ing is limited to the amount of the 
established claim under Part VI of 
the 1947 Act. A refusal of planning 
permission for redevelopment in a 
green belt area ought not ordinarily to 
give rise to a purchase notice under 
section 19 of the 1947 Act as amended 
by the 1954 Act; there may, however, 
be a few cases, and where these arise, 
the cost of purchase should not be 
allowed to act as a deterrent to the 
maintenance of the green belt. 


Co-operation Between Local 
Authorities 


14. The effective establishment 
and administration of green belts will 
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in many cases require agreement 
between adjoining authorities. In 
these cases consideration should be 
given to the constitution of special 
advisory committees. The Associa- 
tion hopes that the Minister will, 
where necessary, take the initiative in 
securing the establishment of such 
committees. 


Conclusion 


15. The establishment of green 
belts must be supported by the dis- 
persal of population and industry to 
new and expanded towns. So long as 
there are congested conditions in our 
towns and cities, there will be pres- 
sure to permit building on their out- 
skirts, unless there are adequate 
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opportunities for people to find 
homes and work in the new and ex- 
panded towns. 

16. The implementation of a green 
belt policy must depend in the last 
resort upon an active public opinion. 
If this opinion does not exist there is 
always the risk that undesirable de- 
velopment will sooner or later be per- 
mitted. For instance, a great deal 
more housing development has been 
permitted in the metropolitan green 
belt than was originally contem- 
plated. Active steps should therefore 
be taken to foster a favourable public 
opinion. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Association will continue to lend all 
its weight to such a policy. 


Guildhall at Totnes 


The sixteenth century Guildhall at Totnes is less formal and more “‘pictur- 

esque”’ than most of the Guildhalls, Market Halls, and Town Halls of England. 

The town charter dates from 1205, and the mayor claims precedence over the 
Lord Mayor of London.—J. D. vu. w. 
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LONDON: IS THE PLAN WORKING? 


The proposals for decentralization in the advisory and statutory 


London plans are discussed in this article. The author considers 


that decentralization is not on a sufficiently large scale and suggests 


the building of more new towns. 


HE VISITOR to London can now 
T eosin from any bookstall a 

selection of maps and guides to 
its streets, buildings, history, people, 
customs, and peculiarities which will 
quickly show him what a vast and 
complex place it is. The Londoner, as 
he waits at bus-stops and tube sta- 
tions, is made aware by destination 
boards and posters of places and dis- 
tricts he has never seen and maybe 
never will see. A lifetime of sightseeing 
would still leave many interesting 
places in the hundreds of square miles 
of London’s built-up area unvisited. 


A Formidable Task 


To anyone who can appreciate the 
size and diversity of London it would 
seem an almost impossible task for a 
mere handful of people to make a 


by R. T. KENNEDY 
survey of it, to examine its physical 
planning troubles and to propose 
generally acceptable proposals for 
remedying them. It now seems aston- 
ishing that Abercrombie and For- 
shaw, Holford and Holden were able 
to do this during and immediately 
after the war. It is even more astonish- 
ing that their ideas contained in the 
County of London, the Greater 
London, and the City of London Plans 
form the basis of town planning ad- 
ministration covering every form of 
development from gravel pits to fac- 
tory extensions, from tree preserva- 
tion to the protection of buildings of 
architectural interest. 

Admittedly the main theme of all 
three plans, planned decentraliza- 
tion, was not new but when allowance 
is made for the rough assumptions 


A familiar scene—traffic congestion in a London street. 


Picture Post 
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een. 


The Times 


Many large blocks of offices are being erected in central London. 


made on the information then avail- 
able, the main concepts of the plans 
can be seen to have stood up to pro- 
longed examination by the public and 
by central government departments 
and are now embodied in the far more 
elaborate development plans _sub- 
mitted by the planning authorities of 
London and the home counties. 

The advisory plans when they ap- 
peared in 1943, 1944, and 1947 were 
stimulating to planner and _ public 
alike; by comparison the statutory 
development plans seem such un- 
moving things, the statements so dry 
and matter of fact, one begins to 
doubt whether the original ideas will 
live. 


Difficulties of Administration 


At the present time the planners of 
London have a thankless task ad- 
ministering control and persuading 
people that their efforts are directed 
to the common good. It is difficult to 
convince a developer that his pro- 


posals, which may provide for a de- 
cided improvement in local condi- 
tions, are wholly unacceptable be- 
cause of the grand strategy of de- 
centralization that is behind London’s 
planning policy. The would-be de- 
veloper can be forgiven for failing to 
see decentralization working; judged 
by what he sees, planning control as 
exercised by numerous committees 
and officials seems ludicrously in- 
effectual. The Board of Trade may 
be able to show, statistically, that 
it has deflected the rush to build 
and expand large factories in the 
London area, but fresh employ- 
ment grows uncontrollably at the 
centre with the provision of vast 
new offices. The new housing in inner 
London seems more dense with build- 
ings if not with people than that 
which was destroyed. No town plan- 
ning control legislation can deal with 
the production and registration of 
motor vehicles, and it now seems clear 
enough that the physical redevelop- 
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ment of London’s streets and build- 
ings is unlikely to catch up, let alone 
anticipate, the growth in motor 
traffic. The most painfully ana- 
chronistic arrangements persist, proof 
against logic, rationalizing and de- 
monstrable downright inefficiency. 

One has only to watch the mael- 
strom of traffic at Liverpool Street or 
Oxford Street underground at the 
evening rush hour, the delivery of 
food and fuel, the collection of refuse, 
and the parking of cars in central 
London streets to wonder not only 
how much longer such a state of 
affairs can continue but to wonder 
also whether planned decentraliza- 
tion is the panacea. 

To the architect-authors of all three 
advisory plans it was natural enough 
that their proposals be made in speci- 
fic and concrete terms, population 
figures being translated intospatial re- 
quirements and dimensions, but all 
of them knew that the economic fu- 
ture of London was outside their ken 
and that however much the economic 
future might in part be determined by 
physical conditions it was upon the 
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unknown economic future that their 
plans depended for success. Their pro- 
posals in physical terms at the time 
they came out seemed bold enough; 
some of them—e.g. railway proposals 
—on close investigation were con- 
sidered unrealistic, yet after a few 
years of industrial and commercial 
expansion and prosperity it would 
seem that the targets for decentraliza- 
tion were set too low. 


A Losing Battle? 


The County of London Develop- 
ment Plan proposes in round terms 
that a third of a million people who 
might otherwise live in the LCC area 
in the next twenty years should be 
accommodated outside it. The figure, 
representing a formidable task for the 
planning authorities, is based on a 
whole series of assumptions as to what 
space it is reasonable to provide for 
dwellings, for workplaces, for roads, 
for recreation, and so on. The assump- 
tions are the yardsticks or standards 
upon which development proposals 
are considered to be acceptable or 
unacceptable. In practice therefore 


Parking on each side makes some London streets almost impassable. 


Picture Post 
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British Railways 


The morning rush hour. Liverpool Street Station at 9 a.m. on a weekday. 


London’s planned decentralization is 
largely dependent on the application 
of planning standards. Against the 
formidable pressure of increasing 
population and growth of traffic, and 
London’s ever widening sphere of in- 
fluence, the standards of control are 
fighting an unequal, and it is to be 
feared, a losing battle. 

If we really believe that London’s 
growth should be restrained more 
effective methods must be found than 
relying on more time and energy be- 
ing spent on negative planning con- 
trols. 


Slow Progress of New Towns 


So far the only really positive step 
taken towards the decentralization of 
London has been the starting of the 
eight new towns. In view of all the 
difficulties with which they have had 
to contend their progress has been 
understandably slow but it has been 
maddeningly so in relation to inner 


and central London’s need for elbow 
room. 

The Becontree estate, often held up 
as an enormous mistake in social and 
physical planning, does at least 
demonstrate that given an energetic 
and powerful organization like the 
LCC it is possible to move nearly 
100,000 Londoners out to one place 
in less than ten years. We have by 
now surely learned our lesson from 
the failure to provide work and com- 
munity facilities along with the hous- 
ing, but unless we decentralize Lon- 
doners at the same pace set by Becon- 
tree the social and economic conse- 
quences of leaving so many people in 
London may be far more deplorable 
than Becontree’s early troubles. 


Can London’s Growth be Stopped? 


The population of outer London 
in parts now equals and in some parts 
now exceeds the figures recommended 
by the Greater London Plan Advi- 
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sory Committee and the irony of the 
situation is that this has happened 
under full planning control working 
during a period of braked down capi- 
tal expenditure on buildings, roads, 
and services. Free of capital restric- 
tions on development, can central 
government planning policy acting 
through regional and local authori- 
ties prevent population movement 
into the London area? Judged by 
recent experience it seems very doubt- 
ful. It should be remembered too that 
physical town planning standards 
are flexible enough to admit a con- 
siderable overloading of accommoda- 
tion and services and that the bene- 
fits to be derived from paying com- 
pensation to prevent development 
often seem indefinable. 


More New Towns? 

Let us hope that now the new towns 
are most likely to be a financial suc- 
cess the Government will be en- 
couraged to tackle the starting of more 
new towns for the people who would 
otherwise add to London’s growth. 
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Under existing legislation it is doubt- 
ful whether new sites can be found, 
designated, planned and acquired in 
less than two years. A further period 
must be allowed for preliminary 
works and the building-up of the 
organization responsible for develop- 
ment before houses and factories 
begin to appear in any appreciable 
numbers; all big development 
schemes involve years of preparation 
and negotiation. 

If the London County Council can 
seriously consider moving twenty 
thousand Londoners to Ashford in 
Kent, the field for selection of sites is 
no longer confined to the original 
thirty mile radius. 

Just to keep London working, to 
keep pace with wasting physical 
assets, we are faced with the prospect 
of huge capital investment besides 
which the capital investment required 
for more new towns would appear 
negligible. It is surely worth while 
anticipating financial success for the 
present new towns by preparing now 
to build more. 
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Terrace Houses or Village Greens 


“Strong criticism of the change in policy towards new towns is expressed 
in the current issue of the Vewtonian, a monthly news sheet which circulates 
among residents of Newton Aycliffe, north of Darlington. The criticism, ex- 
pressed by Mr N. Blackburn, the Editor, arises from comment on the eighth 
annual report of the Aycliffe Development Corporation. 

‘From its contents one can see the death of that vital social experiment which 
was the origin of our new town,’ he says. ‘Houses to be built at around eight 
and a half to the acre with lovely greens interspersed, are now being packed 
together at over fourteen to the acre. The village green community is being 
replaced by elongated terraces in rows upon rows like barracks, with no 
privacy, no refinements, and very little green to break them up. Altogether, 
there seems to be no intention whatever of carrying out the original scheme. 

“The corporation is in no way to blame for this sabotaging of a grand ideal. 
They can only protest against it, and they have done so. We have now reached 
the limit to which standards can be reduced or density increased, and no further 
relief can be expected from further economies in that direction. That is the 
truth, the bitter inescapable truth, yet it is a pity that it has taken so long to be 
so frankly spoken to a Ministry obviously indifferent to the basic principle 
behind what could and should have been a bold and successful social experi- 
ment.’ ’’—From The Yorkshire Post, 4 October 1955. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











The Ideal Planner 


The American Institute of Plan- 
ners is considering a statement on the 
professional status of a planning 
director, for which a draft has been 
prepared by a committee. We quote 
key passages. 

“The planning director must have 
the capacity to organize the use of 
specialists of many kinds. He should 
be able to fit together a number of 
aims and activities into an harmoni- 
ous whole. He should especially be 
able to develop ideas of his own and 
be willing and able to select and 
utilize those of other departments in 
his organization, as well as of other 
public authorities and private in- 
dividuals. He must be able to arrange 
and direct necessary surveys. He 
must be competent to advise his 
agency upon the interpretation of the 
information so obtained, as well as 
upon the solutions of the problems 
disclosed and upon policies to be 
adopted in respect to them. He must 
have the ability and knowledge to 
secure the preparation of a plan 
which proposes the means for carry- 
ing out those solutions in a practical 
manner, paying full regard to econo- 
mic, social, functional, and aesthetic 
considerations. He must be able to 
organize the carrying out of the plan. 
Finally, he must see all these com- 
plicated and inter-related stages as 
one whole and continuous process, 
with far-reaching social and economic 
objectives. 

“These abilities demand a creative 
or imaginative faculty of mind, a 
power of synthesis, a broad human 
understanding, sound sense of values, 
mature judgement and high degree 


of intelligence. A university training 
in planning and related subjects is a 
desirable background. Notable ac- 
complishments in professional prac- 
tice serve as an acceptable equivalent. 
Both, in combination, are desirable. 

“Administrative ability and a 
capacity for good public relations are 
prerequisites.” 

The Institute is concerned about 
the “infiltration” into planning posi- 
tions of unqualified persons, and there 
has been some suggestion of protect- 
ing the profession by state registra- 
tion and the licensing of planners. 
Difficulties are seen in this, however, 
and it is hoped by publicity for the 
standards required to avoid the 
necessity. 


The Great Car Problem 


Perhaps Geddes’ famous triad 
should be revised to Folk, Work, and 
Displacement. Folk want homes, 
they must work (some, including Mr 
Herbert Morrison, like work), and 
increasingly they want to buzz about 
in motor vehicles between homes, 
work, and other places. In the USA, 
which leads the human world in both 
the main characteristics of bees, the 
output of motor-cars is said to be 
rising to 8 million next year. But the 
city roads are already overfull. 
Parking costs up to 12s. 6d. a day for 


normal working hours, and though if 


you are an optimist it is still just pos- 
sible in city streets to travel hopefully, 
in many you can’t arrive. There is an 
American story of a man who drove 
round for four days before the police 
would let him stop. 


So long as there is gasoline, or if 


that gives out, some equally portable 
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“The jam extends from the city clear to our production gate. Gentlemen, we’ve reached the 
saturation point!”’ 


fuel, we think it will be the will of 


folk (a) to have a pleasant home to 
start out from and come back to— 
and at times to enjoy being in—and 
(b) a means of skimming freely over 
the surface of the globe, just for the 
fun of it or to go places. We don’t 
think folk want to sit in traffic jams 
or waiting for red lights to turn green 
during long routine journeys be- 
tween home and work. How long will 
it be before those who build and 
manage cities will see that their 
major job is so to arrange them that 
every man can have a pleasant home, 
no waste of time in needless move- 
ment, and sufficient road-space for 
travelling when he feels like it and 
where he wants to go? 


Neighbourly Tree-Roots 

Planners and landscape architects 
should have noted the law case 
McComb v. Read (QB, 9 May 1955), 
which seems to have been the first in 
which an injunction has been given 
to restrain an owner from allowing 


roots ofa tree in his leasehold property 
to encroach so as to cause a nuisance. 
Presumably an owner so restrained 
would have to fell the tree or cut off 
the roots running into his neighbour’s 
land. This is a contingency to be con- 
templated when landscaping a new 
or old development. In the case men- 
tioned the trees were Lombardy pop- 
lars planted forty-three years before, 
and the damage alleged was by the 
spreading of the roots under the 
foundations of a house, causing settle- 
ment, and by the abstraction of water 
from the land by the roots. 


LCC Goes to Edenbridge 


The decision of the MHLG to 
approve the building of 700 houses at 
Edenbridge, Kent, with a small site 
for dispersed industry, ends a con- 
troversy as to which our sympathies 
were divided. London has not made 
such sweeping progress with its Town 
Development Act negotiations that 
we can grudge it any successes in its 
desperate necessity. But in principle 
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we distrust the attempt to relocate 
urban industry in extremely small 
units. Usually it is not satisfactory for 
industry or for community facilities. 
It could lessen some rural amenities 
without effectively replacing them by 
urban amenities. It is better to group 
dispersed industries in towns, new or 
old, capable of expansion to 30,000 or 
40,000. The Edenbridge decision 
having been made, we hope all the 
authorities concerned will co-oper- 
ate cordially to make the scheme a 
first-class one, worthy of its attractive 
setting. The comments of the Minis- 
try in approving the compromised 
scheme are wholly admirable; they 
are a reassurance to the sceptical as to 
the beneficial revolution that plan- 
ning, well administered, can bring 
to urban and rural development. 


The Dimensions of Man 


In the past twenty years men have 
tended to put on less weight as they 
grow older, according to experts of 
Birmingham University writing in 
the British Medical Journal of 21 
October. This revises Galton’s ob- 
servations of 7,000 men in 1884, when 
they regularly put on weight with 
age, and another investigation of 
10,000 men in 1953. In Birmingham 
it is now found that 1684 factory 
workers were static in weight from 
twenty to fifty-nine. Before the de- 
signers of the People’s House seize 
on this as a justification for reduced 
floor-space, they should note that 
women are still putting on weight by 
roughly 3 lb. every five years. Mar- 
ried women are heavier than single 
women, and married women with 
children outweigh married women 
without children. There is no statisti- 
cal case here for smaller kitchens for 
the elderly. 


Pylons on Domestic Roofs 


In a changing, and mechanically 
progressing, world the rural and 
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urban skyline presents continual 
shocks to the sensitive, and we hope 
never to lose sympathy with those 
who prefer their sky undecorated by 
anything but trees and clouds. But 
villages want electric light, farmers 
want electric power, and they and 
their urban fellows want to see al- 
ternative television programmes. 
Planners have to do what they can to 
reconcile these wants with a wide- 
spread dislike of pylons and aerials. 
When it can be done without dis- 
proportionate cost, electric mains 
should be underground and aerials 
inside roofs. And where these rather 
ungraceful things are necessary, their 
situation should be as unobtrusive as 
ingenuity can make it. In some cities 
in the USA the array of strange wire 
shapes make one think one is at an 
outdoor exhibition of ugly studies for 
the Unknown Political Prisoner. 
Some housing estates forbid outside 
aerials—which is possible without 
hardship to viewers in places of very 
favourable reception of signals. In 
other places it would make reception 
ofalternative programmesimpossible. 
We note that the LCC now agree that 
when satisfactory reception of the 
independent TV service cannot be 
obtained, outside aerials will be 
allowed. 


Figures for Planners 


The Annual Abstract of Statistics 
1955 (HMSO, ais.) is an indispen- 
sable volume, which planners will 
study with even more avidity than 
the daily law reports or racing tips. 
We extract a few figures for easy ref- 
erence: 

Land area of England and Wales, 
37,133,000 acres; Great Britain, 
59,535,000 acres. 

Population (de facto) mid-year 
1954: England and Wales, 44,274,000 
(763 a sq. mile); Great Britain, 
49,397,000 (562 a sq. mile); United 
Kingdom, 50,784,000. 
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The urban population of England 
and Wales (1954) was 35,640,000 
(80-5 per cent), rural 8,634,000 
(19°5 per cent). 

The population of the six conurba- 
tions of England and Wales was 
16,894,000 (38-15 per cent of total, 
47°5 per cent of urban popula- 
tion). 

Children attending grant-aided 
schools (1954) were: in England and 
Wales6, 489,421 ;inScotland819,840. 
Another 96,357 persons were students 
at universities. 

The total working population 
(Great Britain, 1954) was 23,667,000 
and the average weekly earnings in 
the chief industries, for men 
£10 4s. 5d. and for women £5 8s. 2d. 
a week. 

1,074,000 persons (Great Britain 
1954) were engaged in agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing, 8,976,000 in 
manufacturing industries, 1,453,000 
in building and contracting, 1,715,000 
in transport and communications, 
and 2,743,000 in the distributive 
trades. 

The birth rate (UK 1954) was 
15°6 per 1,000 population (1870-72, 
35 per 1,000). The net reproduction 
rates (1953) were for England and 
Wales 1-033, for Scotland 1-121 
(1935, 0: 755 and 0-gog respectively). 

Marriages (1954) in England and 
Wales were 341,731 (15°5 per 1,000) ; 
Scotland, 41,977 (16-4 per 1,000). 

The death rate (UK 1954) was: 
for males, 12°3; for females, 10-6 
per 1,000. The expectation of life 
(UK 1951-3 tables) was: for males, 
65°53 years; for females, 71-63 
years. (In 1930-2 the figures were 
58-4 and 64:5). 

The infant mortality rate (UK 
1954) was 26 per 1,000 live births 
(1870-2, 150; 1940, 60). 

Deaths by road accidents (GB 
1954) were 5,010 (1938, 6,648). 
Motor vehicles (GB) numbered 
5,775,000 (1938, 3,094,000). Deaths 
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by accidents in the home (GB) were 
7>723- 

Housing subsidies (central and 
local) in 1954 (UK) amounted to 
£95,300,000. 

In 1954 local authorities (England 
and Wales) completed 199,604 dwel- 
lings: 154,383 houses (77-3 per cent) 
and 45,221 flats (22-7 per cent). In 
1948 they built 168,971 dwellings 
(houses 93 per cent, flats 7 per cent). 
In 1954 56 per cent of dwellings were 
of three or more bedrooms, and 44 
per cent of two or less. In 1948 the 
percentages were 83-4 per cent and 
16-6 per cent. The trends cannot be 
pleasing to believers in housing 
progress. 

The area of crops and grassland in 
the UK decreased from 31,177,000 
acres in 1953 to 31,128,000 acres in 
1954, a reduction of 49,000 acres. 
Permanent grassland increased by 
261,000 acres. Rough grazings de- 
clined by 49,000 acres to 16,841,000 
acres. The forest area (GB) increased 
by 40,000 acres to 2,877,000 acres. 
The output of agriculture (UK) in- 
creased by £9} million to £1,265 
million. 

There were in GB in 1950 531,143 
retail shops, employing 1,811,329 
full-time and 453,962 part-time per- 
sons. 

The gross national product of 
agriculture in 1954 (UK) was 
£760,000,000, of mining and quarry- 
ing £549,000,000, and of manufac- 
turing £5,902,000,000. 

The people of UK spent in 1954 
£3,810,000,0000nfood, £842,000,000 
on alcoholic drinks, £855,000,000 on 
tobacco, and £1,056,000,000 on 
housing. On private motoring and 
cycling they spent £438,000,000 and 
on travel £439,000,000. Housing 
absorbed g per cent of consumers’ 
expenditure. 

In 1954 the 777 building socie- 
ties of Great Britain advanced 
£373,000,000 on mortgages. 
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Reproduced by permission of ‘‘The New Yorker” 


‘‘Why, you must be the new people next door!”’ 


Crawley Protest About Rents 

An announcement by the Crawley 
New Town Development Corpora- 
tion that its rents are to be increased 
by 2s. 3d. to 3s. 3d. a week led to a 
stoppage of work by 4,000 workers in 
twenty-six factories and _ building 
sites, and a protest march in which 
they were joined by another 1,000 
tenants and housewives (26 October). 
Banners were carried with such 
slogans as: ‘“‘Port and pheasant are 
very pleasant, but we can’t afford the 
rent at present” (an allusion to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s com- 
ment that “we must not drop back 
into lazy evenings with port wine and 
over-ripe pheasant’). A mile-long 
column resolved itself into a mass 
meeting in the town centre which 
sent off delegates from the ‘Tenants’ 
Association and the AEU to demand 
from Mr Frederick Gough, the local 
MP, special concessions for the new 
town. Subsequently, on rent-collect- 


ing day, pickets went round with 
rent collectors to dissuade tenants 
from paying the new rents. 

Collective bargaining of this type 
has possibilities. We look forward to 
the day when the AEU organizes 
pickets to go with us to the tobaccon- 
ist and help us to buy Players and 
Gold Flake at the old prices. 

It cannot be disputed that rents in 
new towns have had to be somewhat 
higher than in towns with a pool of 
inter-war council houses; and very 
much higher than those of millions of 
older rent controlled houses. But they 
have been subsidized to the extent of 
11s 4d. a week, and under the new 
Bill their future subsidies will still be 
8s. 6d. a week. If the general level 
of old rents is allowed to rise, the un- 
fair differentiation against tenants of 
post-war houses will be mitigated. 
But it is safe to predict that rent 
protest marches wil] not be a speci- 
ality of new towns. 
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OTTAWA’S GREEN BELT 


The Prime Minister of Canada, Mr St Laurent, spoke in the 
Canadian House of Commons on 27 July on the reservation of a 
green belt for the federal capital. Ottawa is on the boundary of the 
two sovereign provinces, Ontario and Quebec, and its green belt 
is under their jurisdiction. The question of compensation for re- 
stricting development 1s therefore rather a special one and a com- 
mittee has been set up to study it. This is the Prime Minister’s 


opening speech in the debate. 


R ST LAURENT: There is an- 
M other general problem to 
which I would hope the 
members of this House and those who 
are on the joint parliamentary com- 
mittee next session will give some 
study. This is one which is inherent in 
the planning and control of land use 
to achieve any long-term community 
programme. We keep running into 
situations in the national capital area 
where not only the planning of land 
use is required, but also some mea- 
sure of control, if the best results are to 
be achieved over a long term, and if 
the most is to be made of the oppor- 
tunities created by public actions and 
expenditures. In these circumstances, 
we find ourselves frequently met with 
the suggestion that the federal district 
commission or the government should 
acquire land in order to control 
its use. Some examples include 
property adjoining the driveways 
that have been created; properties 
adjoining those to be acquired from 
the railways in exchange for new 
properties south of Ottawa for the 
establishment of the freight yards; 
properties adjoining streets to the im- 
provement of which the commission 
has contributed; and finally, proper- 
ties in the areas which have been 
proposed as a green belt around the 
cities comprising the national capital. 
A serious potential problem has 


arisen by the need to construct new 
permanent headquarters for the De- 
partment of National Defence on the 
periphery of Ottawa and its en- 
virons. For several reasons this large 
headquarters can hardly be accom- 
modated properly either in the down- 
town areas or elsewhere within the 
presently built-up areas of the city. If 
it is not to create new problems in the 
neighbourhood of its new location, 
some proper planning and control 
of the land use around it seems 
necessary. 


The State Has No Vote 


These situations which I have de- 
scribed and illustrated all require 
some zoning and control. It seems to 
us to be inappropriate that the federal 
government should undertake this 
function, even in the capital area. It 
belongs more appropriately to the 
provinces and the municipalities to 
whom our constitution and traditions 
give jurisdiction in these matters. But 
this government hopes that these 
local responsibilities will be effec- 
tively discharged. With the approval 
of Parliament and on behalf of the 
people of Canada we have assumed 
some responsibility for the proper 
development of the capital area. 
Canada is much the largest owner of 
land in the area. It is the principal 
employer. It now provides a large 
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share of the revenue of the munici- 
palities. Yet it has no vote or voice 
in municipal affairs. We must de- 
pend upon the sense of responsibility 
and good judgment of the provincial 
and municipal authorities in dealing 
with this problem. We wish to work 
in harmony with the local authorities 
and not at cross purposes with them, 
nor do we wish to replace them in 
their proper role. 

I think our committee should also 
have in mind that the municipal 
authorities here, in receiving the 
quite substantial grant now made 
under the Municipal Grants Act, 
have an obligation to this Parliament 
as well as to others to undertake the 
zoning and control of land use in an 
effective way to promote the long- 
term interests of this community. 


Legal Status of Green Belt 


We are proposing to take one step 
now within our own powers and 
responsibilities. Hon. members will 
recall that the plan for the national 
capital included a green belt around 
the built-up areas of the national 
capital, in which it was proposed that 
the land would be used in a manner 
that would preserve some open space 
and rural appearance. This green 
belt is an important part of the plan 
which was drawn up by Mr Greber 
and his associates, approved by the 
federal district commission, tabled 
in this House in April 1949 and used 
as the basis of our plans in developing 
the capital. The basic idea was also 
set out in a report dated December 
1947 by the Ottawa planning area 
board set up under the legislation 
of the province of Ontario. This 
report was approved in principle 
by the municipalities affected and 
was acknowledged by the Minister 
of Planning and Development of 
Ontario. 

Neither this nor other proposals for 
the green belt have ever been fully 
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adopted and given proper legal status 
however. Recently a decision by the 
Ontario municipal board made clear 
that until the plan relating to the 
green belt had full legal status it 
would not be possible to prevent 
urban development within it. If such 
development is now facilitated in any 
way it will defeat the purpose of this 
aspect of our capital planning. I hope 
that the provincial and local authori- 
ties will co-operate in preserving a 
green belt about the capital and 
promote good planning and urban 
development in this respect. Never- 
theless, we must await further action 
by the municipalities and the pro- 
vinces concerned and cannot achieve 
our objective by federal action alone. 


No Loans for Green Belt Spoilers 


In the meantime, however, I be- 
lieve that this House would not wish 
any action to be taken by agencies of 
the federal government that would be 
other than in harmony with the plan 
for a worthy capital which we are 
endeavouring to implement. One 
federal agency that has some re- 
sponsibilities in this field is the 
Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration which, of course, co-oper- 
ates in financing and facilitating 
house and land assembly and de- 
velopment for housing purposes. 

The Central Mortgage and Hous- 
ing Corporation are being directed 
immediately to restrict the facilities 
they provide under the Housing Act 
within the area of the green belt of 
the national capital. For the time 
being that belt will be defined for this 
purpose as the one in the plan of the 
Ottawa planning area board, dated 
December 1947, and acknowledged 
by the Minister of Planning and De- 
velopment of Ontario early in 1948. 
Its exact boundaries in so far as the 
Housing Act is concerned may from 
time to time be amended by con- 
sultation between the provincial and 
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federal authorities concerned, in the 
light of further study. 

The limitation to be imposed is 
that until further notice no assistance 
with respect to housing or land de- 
velopment in the designated area will 
be entertained by Central Mortgage 
and Housing Corporation unless the 
proposed development is in accord- 
ance with a plan that has been ap- 
proved under the Ontario Planning 
Act. I am sure that there will be 
general agreement that this is the 
best way to avoid a sporadic develop- 
ment which the government should 
not in any case underwrite and which 
should not be facilitated in contra- 
vention of the plan development for 
our national capital. 

I should make it clear, however, 
that this negative action in respect of 
housing is by no means enough. Some 
positive action for the control of land 
use in the green belt will be required if 
it is to be properly maintained in the 
manner that has been proposed. 


Financial Aspects of Green Belt 


I would point out for the con- 
sideration of our parliamentary com- 
mittee, however, that this mainten- 
ance of a green belt will pose a major 
financial problem that cannot be 
overlooked. It will require a restric- 
tion on the use of land that will pre- 
vent its sale or use for purposes that 
might be more valuable financially 
than those to which it is restricted. 
This restriction is in the public 
interest, but it is not in the interest of 
the individual owner. A problem of 
compensation arises. 

The principles involved in this 
question are, however, very compli- 
cated and controversial. I am in- 
formed that there is relatively little 
agreement on them by authorities in 
this field, let alone any simple means 
of implementing such principles in 
respect of the federal capital of a 
country like this. The value of such 
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land for development purposes arises 
from the growth of the community 
and from various actions taken by 
public authorities, rather than to any 
large extent from action on the part of 
owners themselves. But the owners of 
other land outside the restricted areas 
are normally subject to much less 
stringent zoning restrictions and are 
consequently free to make profits 
from the development of their land. 
Moreover, it is not certain that any 
one parcel in any area within or with- 
out the green belt would in fact be 
used for development at any par- 
ticular time. Most of it would not be 
used until much later at any rate. It 
would be unfair to the taxpayers at 
large, of whatever authority is in- 
volved, to make compensation to all 
owners of land for this element of 
what is called “floating value” con- 
sidering the fact that some parcels 
might be saleable for development 
purposes. 

In regard to this particular case ofa 
green belt around the municipalities 
comprising the national capital, I 
think the committee should con- 
sider whether the federal govern- 
ment ought to share with the pro- 
vincial authorities and the munici- 
palities concerned in the cost of 
whatever compensation it might be 
fair to make. 

It would be desirable, I think, to 
relate any action in that regard to a 
general policy to be followed by the 
provincial authorities in regard to the 
planning, control, and betterment of 
land use in general. I hope that the 
creation of a proper green belt 
around the capital will not be pre- 
vented or unduly delayed by lack of 
action on the part of those concerned 
in addition to the federal authorities. 
I think this government and parlia- 
ment would be ready to join with 
others in seeking an effective and fair 
means of implementing this import- 
ant element of the over-all plan. 
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The Minister’s decision in a recent 
planning appeal draws attention to 
an unsatisfactory feature of the 
present procedure for making and 
confirming development plans. The 
appellants wished to erect an indus- 
trial building on land which had been 
used for business or industry for the 
past seventy years and which had 
been zoned in the draft London plan 
for waterside industry. The appel- 
lants therefore had no occasion to 
object to the draft plan but the Minis- 
ter modified it by reallocating the 
area for residential use. 

The LCC refused permission for 
the proposed industrial development 
on the ground, inter alia, that it would 
conflict with the plan. The Minister 
in dismissing the appeal said that he 
appreciated the appellant’s concern 
arising from the modification of the 
plan; he had given careful considera- 
tion to the question whether it might 
be possible to make an exception in 
favour of the appellants, but he had 
come to the conclusion that the erec- 
tion ofa large factory would be bound 
to prejudice the redevelopment of the 
area for residential use. 

Whether or not the Minister’s 
policy was right, it is unfortunate that 
the plan was amended without those 
concerned being given the oppor- 
tunity of making objections. The 
Minister’s action was quite lawful, 
but it might have been better ifhe had 
refused to confirm the plan in respect 
of the land in question and had asked 
the LCC to make the necessary 
amendment; this would have given 
an opportunity for objections. 
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Who are the “Working Classes”? 

In 1949 Parliament deleted nearly 
all the references to the “working 
class” in the Housing Act 1936. The 
effect was revolutionary in that it 
enabled local authorities for the first 
time to concern themselves with the 
housing of members of every class. 
One of the few references to the work- 
ing class which remained was that 
contained in the definition of a hous- 
ing trust in section 188 of the 1936 
Act. This definition requires that a 
housing trust must be a corporation 
bound to devote its funds to charitable 
purposes and which in fact restricts 
its purposes wholly or substantially to 
“the provision of houses for persons 
the majority of whom are in fact 
members of the working classes’’. 

This definition has recently ac- 


quired new significance. By virtue of 


the Housing Repairs and Rents Act 
1954 housing trusts are exempt from 
the Rent Acts. But who, in mid- 
twentieth century, are the working 
class? The matter came before the 
Court of Appeal in Guinness Trust 
(London Fund) v. Green. The tenant 
contended that the trust did not cater 
for persons of the working class. Lord 


Justice Denning observed that the 


phrase ‘“‘working class” is now ‘‘quite 
inapplicable’’. 

“*People who work on the land or in 
factories often earn more than people 
who work in offices or shops. Crafts- 
men earn as much or more than 
clergymen or teachers. Yet we still 
have to apply the test whether a house 
is provided for the working classes. 
The only way to do it, I think, is to 
ask whether the trust provided for 
people in the lower income range, or, 
in other words, for people whose cir- 
cumstances are such that they are de- 
serving of support from a charitable 
institution in their housing needs.” 

The Court held that the Guinness 
Trust fulfilled this test. 

A. E. TELLING 
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THE GREEN BELT PRINCIPLE: A 
NOTE ON ITS HISTORICAL ORIGINS 


We reprint Appendix I from F. F. Osborn’s GREEN BELT CITIES 


published by Faber and Faber (1946). 


and defined by Ebenezer How- 

ard, means as much “a city ina 
garden” as “a city of gardens”. This 
is clear enough from the nature of his 
proposals, but he makes it doubly 
clear in the passage in his book where 
he says that a garden city which builds 
over its agricultural belt would there- 
by forfeit its right to the name. Indeed 
one of the truly distinctive elements in 
Howard’s scheme is this one—the 
limitation of the spread of towns, and 
their permanent separation, by zones 
of country land generally immune 
from building. 

When describing his scheme as a 
“combination” of previous proposals, 
Howard modestly attributes this 
country-belt component to James 
Silk Buckingham, who in 1849 had 
proposed the building in England of 
a town of 1,000 acres and 25,000 
population, surrounded by an agri- 
cultural estate. But this gives too 
much credit to Buckingham and does 
not bring out the real advance in 
thought that Howard made on the 
great issue of the town and country 
pattern. Neither Buckingham, nor so 
far as I can discover any other writer, 
except Sir Thomas More (who pro- 


Ts TERM Garden City, as adopted 


jected an abstract ideal rather than 


made a practical proposal), clearly 
anticipated Howard’s principle of 
country belts permanently reserved 
against the expansion of the towns 
which they adjoin and surround. 
Foreshadowings of the idea, how- 
ever, are many. Perhaps the oldest is 
in the layout prescribed for the 


Levitical Cities of Palestine (c. 13th 
century B.C.) : 

**And the Lordspake unto Moses. . . 
saying, Command the children of 
Israel, that they shall give unto the 
Levites . . . cities to dwell in: and pas- 
ture lands for the cities round about 
them. .. And the cities shall they have 
to dwell in: and their pasture lands 
shall be for their cattle, and for their 
substance, and for all their beasts. 
And the pasture land of the cities. . . 
shall be from the wall of the city and 
outwards a thousand cubits round 
about.” (Numbers 35: v. 1-4.) 

Later verses give conflicting dimen- 
sions, but the pattern is clear: ‘the 
city being in the midst” (v. 5). There 
are several other references in the Old 
Testament (e.g. 1 Chron. 6 and 13; 


Joshua 21) to these Levitical cities. 


They are described in Numbers as 
“fortified and very great’. Greatness 
is a relative term. Some have been 
identified and excavated; Gezer, one 
of the largest, had a town area of 22 
acres. Its rural belt, on a reasonable 
interpretation of Numbers, was about 
fifteen times the town area. And the 
belt was inalienable: 

“The field of the suburbs (pasture 
lands) of their cities may not be sold: 
for it is their perpetual possession.” 
(Leviticus 25: v. 34.) 

That this idea of pasture lands 
around a town was deeply rooted is 
evidenced by the proposals of Ezekiel 
for the layout of Jerusalem seven 
centuries later (592-570 B.c.). I con- 
fess I would not like the job of plan- 
ning a city on the specification in 
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Diagram of a typical Levitical city derived from description in Numbers 35, and the modern 
excavation of Gezer. Town area about 22 acres; pasture lands (permanently reserved) about 
300 acres. 


Ezekiel 45; the dimensions are so out 
of scale with the geography of Pales- 
tine that I think the translators 
guessed “‘reeds’’ (which they italicize 
as uncertain) for “‘cubits”. If we 
substitute cubits, the Holy City works 
out at the plausible size of just over 
14 miles square, with a perimeter belt 
(a sort of “urban fence’) 450 feet 
wide around it, and beyond, on the 
east and west, “food lands” extending 
for another 3} miles, and on the north 
vast open areas, nearly 7 miles 
square, reserved for the Holy Obla- 
tion, the Sanctuary, and the farm- 
lands of the Levites. 

A century and a half later (c. 444 
B.C.), Nehemiah’s account of his re- 
building of the walls of the Holy City, 
on his spell of leave from captivity in 
Persia, shows that these agricultural 
reservations were still respected. The 


intervening dispersal into the sur- 
rounding areas was regarded as a fall 
from grace—except that the “‘singers”’ 
seem to have been privileged to live in 
villages outside the city (Nehemiah 
12). 

Whether Moses, and later Ezekiel, 
were systematizing an even older 
tradition, and whether it was held by 
other races than the Jews, I do not 
know. But I doubt ifanyone in history 
came closer to practical anticipation 
of Ebenezer Howard than they did. 

The Greeks accepted in theory and 
practice the limitation of the popula- 
tion-size of a city-state—but that is 
not the same thing. The idea ofa limit 
of population goes far back; it was 
held by Lycurgus of Sparta (c. 820 
B.c.) and Solon of Athens (640-58 
B.C.). Plato (428-347 B.c.) evolved the 
formula of 5,040 families (not count- 
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ing retainers and slaves), and was 
criticized by Aristotle (384-322 B.c.) 
for putting the figure too high: 
“Plato’s city would require a terri- 
tory as large as Babylonia” (Pol. II, 6). 
Both were thinking of the population 
of the entire city-state, including the 
non-urban farmers. Plato, it is true, 
wanted the city in the centre of the 
related country; and Aristotle said 
that it should have open land on one 
side (the east). Aristotle, moreover, 
publicized the town-planning theor- 
ies of the architect Hippodamus 
(born 480 B.c.) which were not unlike 
those of the Levites (Pol. II, 8). In 
view of the population-limit of 
Greek theory, the mere physical 
extent of an urban area would not 
become embarrassing—the impetus 
to hive off came rather from the limit 
of the food-raising capacity of the 
state domain. I see no sign, in the 
Greek or Graeco-Macedonian town 
plans, of any reservation of a country 
belt; though that is only negative 
evidence that nothing corresponding 
to the Levitical town pasture lands 
existed. 

The Roman Pomerium and Ager 
Effatus imply a tradition that a city 
should have limits, the extension of 
which is to be regarded as a rare, 
grave and deliberate public act, not a 
casual and private process. The 
Pomerium was a space on both sides of 
the city walls, kept clear of building 
and cultivation, and solemnly dedi- 
cated so that encroachment should be 
checked by sentiment as well as law. 
The military utility of such a space is 
obvious; but I don’t think it is the 
whole explanation of the tradition, 
the origin of which is believed to be 
Etruscan. The Ager Effatus (Desig- 
nated Field) was a belt of open space 
quite distinct from the Pomerium, and 
extending outside it; and two differ- 
ent sorts of auspices were held in the 
two zones. If the city were enlarged, a 
new Pomerium line had to be marked 
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out with all solemnity by a plough 
hauled by a bull and a cow, and the 
intervening space had to be de- 
consecrated before it could be built 
on. On the face of it, this very sensible 
procedure might seem to provide for 
the city limitation and urban-rural 
relationship aimed at by Howard’s 
country belt. But the Pomerium, 
admirable in itself, was only a thin 
ribbon round the city, and the Ager 
Effatus does not appear to have been 
reserved against suburban building. 

Throughout the records of civili- 
zation there is a distinction between 
“country” and “‘town”’, and between 
farming (or “‘husbandry’’, as farming 
is usually termed in English litera- 
ture) and the other pursuits of man, 
most of which implied settlement in 
closer groups. With few exceptions, 
until recent times, townsmen retained 
rural economic interests; a trader ora 
craftsman usually cultivated land in- 
side the town and just outside it; a 
“husbandman” often had a small- 
holding inside a town and a larger 
holding or grazing rights outside. The 
“cities” of the classical age and of the 
Bible, the manorial villages of the 
middle ages, and the walled towns of 
the Renaissance, do not differ in this 
respect. 

In many cases citizens who engaged 
(perhaps part time, or part of the 
family time) in “husbandry”’ shared 
the right of grazing animals on com- 
mon land adjoining the town. The 
stormy history of the land laws, 
among the Hebrews, the Romans, 
and the people of medieval and 
modern times, exhibits the same 
fundamental conflict between the 
tendency of the rulers or the enter- 
prising wealthy to enclose and in- 
crease the productivity of common 
lands and to dispossess small holders 
and merge little plots into larger ones, 
and the reverse tendency of the 
masses to break up big estates in 
order to get their “two jugera”’ 
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Layout of Jerusalem and its permanent rural reservations as prescribed in Ezekiel 48 but 
using ‘‘cubits’’ instead of ‘‘reeds’’ for all dimensions. 


(14 acres) or their “three acres and a 
cow’. 

Popular sentiment was always 
jealous of the encroachment of build- 
ings on open land near towns, or of its 
appropriation for the suburban es- 
tates of the wealthy. But this is only to 
say that the desire for the urban 
country-belt is persistent; it is not to 
say that there was (if we except the 
Levitical formula) the legal machin- 
ery to maintain such a belt in per- 
petuity. 

You see the accepted relationship 
of country to town, the sentiment that 
it should be maintained, and the 
absence of means for its maintenance, 
in the history of the colonizing move- 
ments: in classical times from the 
Phoenicians to the Romans; in the 
Middle Ages from Alfred (a.p. 
871-900) to Edward III (a.p. 1327- 
77), and their Adriatic contemporar- 


ies; and in the modern colonial 
period from the Portuguese settle- 
ments, through the great British 
expansion, down to Balbo’s planta- 
tions in Cyrenaica. Towns were pro- 
moted by the simple expedient of 
granting smaller sections to colonists 
in areas designated as urban from 
those granted in country areas. In 
Wakefield’s famous scheme of 1830, 
the town section was one acre, and 
the country section 100 acres; the 
ratios varied over the twenty-five 
centuries, but the principle seems to 
have been general. The Greeks and 
Romans anticipated the modern 
practice of granting to the same 
colonist one town section and one 
country section as a combined “‘lot” 
—which gave urban folk a certain 
interest in preserving a balanced re- 
lationship of town and country; an 
interest which, however, always col- 
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lapsed at the chance of selling out 
suburban land for building as the 
new towns grew. 

Not all colonial systems deliber- 
ately fostered towns. The Dutch 
colonists in South Africa were granted 
large rural areas and directed to 
place their dwellings in the middle 
of their lots, not in towns or villages; 
producing the pattern of life describ- 
ed by Olive Schreiner, and perhaps 
incidentally a conflict of ideologies 
with later industrial colonists that 
may have been at the root of the Boer 
Wars. The different patterns of 
society produced by the different 
patterns of urban-rural land-use also 
underlay the Civil War in the United 
States. 

Another foreshadowing of the idea 
of the town and its country belt may 
be traced in the literary Utopias. 
Plato was the fountain-head of this 
stream; though he did not specify a 
country belt, the conception of the 
limitation of the growth of cities, on 
its political-economic side, is implicit 
in his analysis of city structure. 

Sir Thomas More’s Utopia (A.v. 
1515-16) closely approaches How- 
ard’s garden city pattern. The fifty- 
four cities of Utopia were twenty 
miles or more apart, and there is both 
a distinction and a relationship be- 
tween town and country, the towns- 
men being skilled in “‘husbandry”’ 
and joining in harvesting, and the 
farmers coming into the city at 
monthly intervals. The chief city is 
two miles square, walled, and with a 
sort of Pomertum around the walls— 
not for military purposes, since it is 
overgrown with briars, etc., but as an 
intermediate zone between town and 
country. 

More makes a great point of city 
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children having access to the country 
and understanding farming from 
youth: “partly in the country nigh 
the city, brought up as it were in 
playing, not only beholding the use of 
it, but by occasion of exercising their 
bodies practising it also”. He is 
against suburban sprawl. If the popu- 
lation of a city grows beyond its 
capacity, the Utopians do not in- 
crease density or build over the large 
back gardens that More gives to all 
the houses; they “‘fill up the lack in 
other cities”. If all the towns are 
full, they “‘build up a town. . . in the 
next land where the inhabitants have 
much waste and unoccupied ground”! 

Incidentally, More also antici- 
pated Howard by dividing his cities 
into neighbourhoods, each with its 
minor centre, and by his advocacy of 
communal feeding. 

The value of the country belt to the 
Utopians is not only economic; More 
tells us that they ‘“‘walk abroad in the 
fields, or into the country that be- 
longeth to the city”. The strength of 
urban feeling on the subject of access 
to the country in all times cannot be 
exaggerated; an example is the re- 
sentment of Londoners at the build- 
ing-over of Moorfields in Elizabeth’s 
reign, vividly described in Stow’s 
Survey. (Moorfields was an example 
of a “town pasture”’ or “town moor”’, 
dating from a Charter of William the 
Conqueror ; Howard was unconscious 
of the historical coincidence that he 
was born in a house on its site.) 

In general the Utopian schemes 
which poured out in the three cen- 
turies after More pay little attention 
to physical arrangement. They are 
concerned with religion, principles of 
government and economic structure. 
But so far as they deal with physical 


‘It is chastening to note that More, writing when England was actively settling overseas 
colonies, supports the Lebensraum theory. His Utopians “‘detest and abhor’’ war as “‘a thing 
very beastly’’. ““But they count this the most just cause of war, when any people holdeth a 


piece of ground void and vacant to no good nor profitable use, 


keeping others from the use 


and possession of it, which notwithstanding by the law of nature ought thereof to be nourished 


and relieved.”’ 
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Diagram of an area of Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. 


arrangement, they mostly assume a 
defined city (not always walled), and 
reflect the common desire for green 
surroundings. In Nova Solyma, for 
instance, the Utopia of 1648 attri- 
buted (probably in error) to John 
Milton, the grandees all have large 
and beautiful gardens, and all the 
houses are surrounded by trees so 
that ‘‘you seem to be in the heart of 
the country”’. 

Another relevant historical thread 
is that of the innumerable schemes of 
the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries for relief settle- 
ments for the urban poor. It was an 
“age of projects’, according to 
Defoe. The link with the overseas 
colonial impulse is obvious, and in 
fact the streams converged in the 
original mind of Robert Owen and 


influenced Wakefield and, less di- 
rectly Howard. The classic ‘‘project”’ 
in this class is John Bellers’ Colledge 
of Industry (1696); a scheme for 
settling 300 to 3,000 people in an 
industrial community in the English 
countryside. Here the country-belt 
idea is implied but not specified. 
Among the many others there was 


the Proposal for a considerable Number of 


People to joyn in the Purchas of several 
thousand Acres of Drein’d and Derelict 
Lands, by “R.S.” (1726), which after 
quoting Virgil goes on: 

“Our first Parent was created in a 
Garden, and we his Descendants 
have a natural Bent that way, all 
Mankind shew by their Actions, that 
Gardening and a Country Life, are 
the Objects of their Love and 
Esteem; Vast Sums by Kings, Princes 
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and Noblemen are laid in Gardening, 
and when they are glutted with the 
fulsome cloging Pleasures of Populous 
Cities, and seriously think of what 
they had been doing (at least those 
who ever think to serious purpose at 
all) retire to their Rural Seats, to 
meet there, what Crowds of Men in 
Courts and Cities could never afford 
them. And nothing but fatal Neces- 
sity, depraved Appetite or corrupt 
Nature, can give us a distaste of 
innocent Rusticity.”’ 

The author makes the point (of 
interest today) that the settlement of 
a large number of people on re- 
claimed land would bring prosperity 
to “Neighbouring Towns, a greater 
Consumption for their Products,and 
more Imployment for their Poor’’. 
This consciousness of the economics of 
the urban-rural relationship runs 
through most of the “projects” of 
that time. 

My reference to the agitation about 
Moorfields recalls the successive pro- 
clamations and Acts, from Elizabeth 
to the Commonwealth, prohibiting 
the suburban expansion of London. 
These were partly intended to pro- 
tect the City against the competition 
ofsuburban business centres—a battle 
which the City lost to Westminster 
and Holborn by the calamity of the 
Fire of 1666. But another stimulus 
was the citizens’ resentment at the 
loss of their access to the countryside, 
of which there is literary evidence 
extending over centuries. The senti- 
ment in favour of a country belt is 
always there, though the means of 
satisfying it is always absent. 

We come to Robert Owen, that 
singular personality, propagandist of 
so many unrealizable schemes that he 
may almost be described as Britain’s 
arch-crank, and yet a man who 
lodged such great ideas in the mind 
of the world that he is himself almost 
a turning-point in history. His im- 
portance to planning is that he was 
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the first manufacturer to detect that 
modern industrial technology does 
not necessitate the aggregation of 
people in large towns. His mistake 
was that he did not distinguish 
physical grouping from economic 
integration; and this was the point on 
which Howard made a decisive 
advance on him. 

Owen’s proposal of 1817 for small 
industrial towns in permanent con- 
tact with the countryside was not very 
different from that of Bellers (whom 
he quotes); but it came at a more 
appropriate moment. Steam engines 
had been widely applied to factories 
from 1785; the Napoleonic Wars 
ended in 1815; a vast growth and 
reshuffling of population and _ in- 
dustry were in progress. What would 
have happened if Owen, the success- 
ful manufacturer and factory re- 
former, had not been bitten with 
separatist communism by contact 
in America with the Rappites and 
other religious communities? His 
gift of getting things done was such 
that he could achieve anything but 
the impossible. His economically self- 
sufficient community failed because 
it was contrary to immensely power- 
ful economic trends. 

Yet both the economic and the 
physical pattern had an enormous 
popular appeal. Marx and Engels, 
men very much alive to working- 
class opinion, always assumed that 
large towns were an evil—one of the 
inhuman corollaries of capitalism— 
and that after the Social Revolution 
industry would be diffused through 
the countryside. They had little sense 
of town-structure. (See the Communist 
Manifesto of 1948, and Engels’ Con- 
dition of the Working Classes in England, 
1844, and The Housing Question, 1872.) 
Owen had a clearer structural idea. 
If he had concentrated on the 
physical pattern, and developed his 
anticipation of Howard’s ‘“‘town- 
country magnet’’, the whole history 
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of urban development in the nine- 
teenth century might have been 
different. As it turned out, the failure 
of his self-contained communities dis- 
credited his conception of the small 
industrial town organically related 
with agriculture, which was _ in- 
herently sound and practicable. 

The fact that Owen’s ideas were 
copied by the brilliant madman 
Fourier, who coupled the continental 
habit of philosophical systematiza- 
tion with popular journalistic gifts, 
further confused the issue of the town 
and country pattern. Buckingham 
(1849) seems to me to fall into place as 
a rather more respectable follower 
of Owen. It was left to Howard in 
1898 to disentangle the physical and 
institutional from the economic fac- 
tors in the urban problem. 

Edward Gibbon Wakefield, in his 
Colonization Plan of 1830, combined 
some of the theories of Owen and his 
predecessors with the practice of 
colonial settlement. He much in- 
fluenced the new towns of South 
Australia and New Zealand. This 
affiliation, in one way or another, 
probably accounts for the deliberate 
planning of park belts for Adelaide 
(founded 1837), Wellington (1840), 
Dunedin (1844), and Christchurch 
(1847).1 But the direct inspiration for 
these park belts has, so far as I know, 
never been traced. Wakefield de- 
veloped the idea of controlled town- 
organization; he struggled (success- 
fully) against the diffusion of colon- 
ists over large areas, which had pro- 
duced a necessity for indentured 
labour or slavery. The need of de- 
liberate grouping led to his proposal 
for colonial companies to dispose of 
lands, and the coming into being of 
these land companies produced the 
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administrative powers which made 
initial town-planning  possible— 
though it did not preclude the subse- 
quent perversion of the plans, as 
Howard’s leasehold system did. 

Colonel William Light went out 
to place and plan the capital city of 
South Australia (1837). He was a 
man of culture, an artist of distinction 
and “the best gardener in Australia’. 
He it was who gave Adelaide the 
famous park belt. Was he told by his 
company to do so? I can find no 
proof of this, though he was asked to 
reserve adequate open spaces and 
strips 100 feet wide along the coast 
and 66 feet wide along rivers and 
lakes. Was the park belt an inspira- 
tion of his own? And was it just a 
following ofhis precedent that promp- 
ted the New Zealand Company in 
July 1839, to give these instructions 
to Captain Smith, R.A., when he 
left London to found Wellington ?— 

“In forming the plan of the town, 
you should make ample reserves for 
all public purposes, such as a ceme- 
tery, a market place, wharfage, and 
probable public buildings, a botani- 
cal garden, a park, and extensive 
boulevards. It is, indeed, desirable 
that the whole outside of the town, 
inland, should be separated from the 
county sections by a broad belt of 
land, which you will declare that the 
Company intends to be _ public 
property, on condition that no build- 
ings be ever erected upon it. 

“The form of the town must 
necessarily be left to your own judg- 
ment and taste. Upon this subject the 
Directors will only remark that you 
have to provide for the future rather 
than the present, and that they wish 
the public convenience to be con- 
sulted, and the beautiful appearance 


1 Even in New Zealand, in those days, planning was not a highly cultivated art. The 
surveyor who laid out Christchurch sketched his town plan with his pipe dipped in a mug of 
beer, which when dry was considered a good working drawing. If this was statutory plan No. 1 
for Christchurch, maybe the subsequent evaporation of the park belt can be blamed on the 


low flashpoint of 1847 ale. 
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Proposed application of green-belt and satellite-town principles to Sydney, N.S.W., by 

A. J. Brown, Fr1pA. The large black area represents the built-up metropolis, the dotted 

area is the proposed green belt, and the black circles show possible sites for satellite towns. 

Ideally, the new towns should be somewhat further out. (Reproduced with acknowledge- 
: ments to Mr Brown and the Sydney Morning Herald.) 


of the future city to be secured, so far 
as these objects can be accomplished 
by the original plan—rather than the 
immediate profit of the Company.””! 
Possibly the idea of the park belt 
had developed over a period. In the 
settlement of New South Wales, the 
Crown had _ instructed Governor 
Macquarie (1809) “‘to cause a proper 
place in the most convenient part of 
each township to be marked out for 
the building of a town sufficient to 
1 Information Rilative to New 


contain such a number of families as 
you shall judge proper to settle there, 
with town and pasture lots conveni- 
ent to each tenement.” Later (1810) 
Macquarie was told that the plan 
must conform to the “‘model sup- 
plied”, and that a large common 
must be reserved, nearby, for graz- 
ing. I have not been able to find this 
“model plan”, which applied to the 
projected townships of Windsor, 
Richmond, Pitt Town, Wilberforce, 
Xcaland, John Ward, 1841. 
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Castlereagh and Liverpool. Earlier 
even than this (1792) Governor 
Phillip had reserved from sale or lease 
all land within a certain distance of 
Sydney, and in 1811 Macquarie en- 
closed this land for grazing, at the 
same time creating a common of 
1,000 acres one to two miles from the 
city, for the benefit of the citizens “‘for 
all time’’. (Where is it now ?) 

The practice of the founders of 
these towns in Australia and New 
Zealand seems to show two things: 
(a) that there was a widespread desire, 
and indeed a traditional assumption, 
that a town should have unbuilt-on 
country land nearby; and (4) that 
in the first flush of disgust at the 
squalid urban growths of the in- 
dustrial revolution people were par- 
ticularly conscious of the amenity 
value of nearby country. But who 
crystallized part of this idea in the 
park belts of Adelaide and the New 
Zealand cities has I think never been 
elucidated. It may have been Light, 
but he does not justify or expatiate on 
the principle in his Brief Journal 
(1839), which makes me wonder if he 
took it over per incuriam from some 
enthusiast for the idea in England. 

That the park belts in Australasia 
were a casual inspiration rather than 
a settled principle is certainly sug- 
gested by subsequent history. In the 
41 square miles of the suburbs of 
Adelaide in 1917, only 200 acres had 
been reserved for public open space; 


International Federation for 


The 23rd Congress of this inter- 
national organization will be held in 
Vienna, Austria, 22-28 July 1956. 
The central theme is The Great City 
and Its Environs. The keynote ad- 
dresses will be by Professor Schuster, 
leading Austrian architect-planner, 
and Lewis Mumford, Honorary 
Member of AIP. Many of the con- 
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and Melbourne, which had no less 
than 21 per cent of open space within 
a three-mile radius, had only 14 per 
cent in the suburbs outside that 
radius. Christchurch sold some of its 
park belt for railway and other pur- 
poses. Brisbane disposed of much of 
its open townlands in the same 
way. 

Clearly there is scope for a much 
fuller assembling of the evidence from 
history than I have been able to 
undertake. The examples I have 
produced show that Howard’s con- 
ception of a designated country belt 
around a town answers to an almost 
eternal sentiment or desire, and has 
an ancestry of partial formulation. 
But it does not disclose any complete 
prototype. Howard, I think, was the 
first to unite Plato’s conception of the 
population-limit, More’s principle of 
adjusting by short-distance migration 
the balance of population in urban 
areas, and the universal sentiment for 
a country setting for a town, into a 
clear formula; and certainly he was 
the first to devise and put into opera- 
tion a land system that could not only 
establish it but maintain it. It may be 
that the development of public land- 
use planning will supersede his 
effective technique of planning 
through quasi-public ownership. But 
it is far from doing so yet. In any case 
his contribution, which was not mere- 
ly theoretical but issued in action, 
stands as decisive. 


Housing and Town Planning 


gress sessions will be smaller working 
discussion groups. 

Detailed information about the 
meetings may be obtained from Dr 
H. van der Weijde, Secretary-Gener- 
al, IFHTP, Molenstraat 53, The 
Hague; or from Dennis O’Harrow, 
US Committee for IFHTP, 1313 E. 
6oth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 
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RESEARCH FOR NATIONAL PLANNING 
IN THE NETHERLANDS AND GERMANY 


A factual note on central services in these two countries by a 
member of the TCPA touring party of 1955. 


research and survey aspects of 

national land-use and physical 
planning, the question of interest is 
not always what research is being or 
should be done, but whether ade- 
quate facilities and an efficient organi- 
zation exist for its prosecution. In all 
planning bodies there is the day-to- 
day need for ad hoc investigations and 
fact finding but these should be made 
within the framework of more serious 
investigations into both broad and 
specific national problems and trends. 
In this connection the Institute for 
Spatial Research in Germany and the 
National Planning Service in the 
Netherlands are worthy of attention 
—the former as a body charged 
specifically with the task of under- 
taking research into national plan- 
ning problems and the latter as an 
organization in which co-ordination 
between a variety of governmental 
and private bodies seems well de- 
veloped. 


F«: THOSE concerned with the 


The German Research Institute 


Under the Federal Constitution of 
West Germany powers are divided 
between the Federal Government and 
the Provinces (Lander). There is at 
present no statutory national planning 
body but there are provincial plan- 
ning boards which, together with the 
Ruhr Regional Planning Authority, 
have their own survey and research 
sections. By contrast, the Institute for 
Spatial Research (Institut fir Raum- 
forschung) at Bad Godesberg is an 
institution of the Federal Govern- 


by T. J. D. FAIR 
ment. It is a research not a planning 
body but its investigations have to do 
with national physical planning. It 
not only advises the Federal Govern- 
ment on such problems but its work is 
also at the disposal of planning bodies 
at provincial and lower levels. This is 
achieved largely by its representative 
organization. It comprises a Kura- 
torium formed by the secretaries of 
state of the Federal ministries and the 
Federal Bureau of Statistics; a special 
council represents the interests of the 
provinces; and a scientific council 
with advisory functions is representa- 
tive of scientists and of administrative 
and economic agencies throughout 
the country. 

The Institute is not dependent 
solely on its own staff and in certain 
major tasks co-operation with indi- 
vidual experts and institutions is 
effected. It possesses a library and 
information service, a cartographic 
section, and its own printing facilities 
for maps and literature. It produces a 
fortnightly information bulletin and 
the journal Raumforschung und Raum- 
ordnung in collaboration with the 
Academy for Spatial Research and 
Land Planning (a provincial body) at 
Hanover, in addition to its own 
special reports and research work. 


Important Studies Undertaken 


Investigations of national impor- 
tance that have been made by the 
Institute include basic population 
studies (particularly in connection 
with the post-war refugee problem), 
industrial surveys, social studies into 
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community types and structure, 
boundary reforms (i.e. of administra- 
tive units), problems of water supply 
and soil erosion, problems in statisti- 
cal classification for regional research 
and basic tasks in regional planning in 
Western Germany. 

Untrammelled by the tasks of day- 
to-day planning and development 
control, the Institute is able to address 
itself to the single task of research, and 
the flow of its work in reports and 
journals is a valuable addition to the 
science of national and_ regional 
planning. 


The Netherlands Planning Service 


In the Netherlands the national 
body for land-use planning is the 
National Planning Service (Rijk- 
dienst voor het Nationale Plan) at 
The Hague. It is a comparatively 
small body with advisory powers and 
is responsible to the Minister of Re- 
construction and Housing. It consists 
of a standing committee and a tech- 
nical bureau and seeks to achieve its 
tasks not by acting as “‘a sort of super- 
agency’’, nor by usurping the powers 
of existing government departments, 
but by the co-ordination of activities 
for acommon purpose. It is the degree 
of co-ordination achieved both in 
research and planning that is a 
specific contribution of the National 
Planning Service to planning practice 
generally. 

Co-ordination is achieved in three 
main ways: 

(a) by the representation of those 
Government departments with a 
special interest in physical planning 
on the standing committee; 

(b) by the representation of the 
National Planning Service on a wide 
variety of Government boards and 
commissions (about fifty) and on non- 
official bodies (about twenty) ; 

(c) by the appointment of special 
commissions and committees respon- 
sible to the National Planning Ser- 
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vice to undertake investigations into 
specific national town and country 
planning problems. 

These bodies may or may not be 
under the chairmanship of a member 
of the standing committee of the 
National Planning Service but they 
are generally representative of 
national, provincial, and civic bodies 
and individual experts as each in- 
vestigation demands. 


Resources and Planning 


It is mainly through these specially 
appointed commissions and com- 
mittees that the Service’s chief re- 
search work and surveys are initiated 
or undertaken. Thus an important 
post-war investigation on the Distri- 
bution of Population in the Nether- 
lands (reminiscent of the Barlow 
Report) was conducted under the 
chairmanship of the Director of the 
National Planning Service assisted by 
members from the universities, agri- 
cultural colleges, and government 
technical institutions. Likewise, in- 
vestigations have been made into 
location tendencies in Dutch indus- 
try, the occupation of land for non- 
agrarian purposes, regional popula- 
tion forecasts, the development of the 
western areas of the Netherlands and 
numerous others. 

The impression is gained that this 
machinery for co-operation and the 
co-ordination of the resources of many 
different bodies gives a singleness of 
purpose and achieves a high degree of 
efficiency in the organization of re- 
search for ultimate use in the formula- 
tion ofa national policy of land-use. 


A Recognized Need 


In both Germany and the Nether- 
lands research and survey have an 
honourable and rightful place in the 
whole planning process, and _ this 
largely because the need for it is 
appreciated and the machinery for 
undertaking it is provided. 
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TOWN GARDENING WITHOUT SOIL 


The writer, quoting experience from cities in India, claims an im- 
portant place for hydroponics in urban development. 


by J. w. 


UITE RECENTLY, during the 
course of an important de- 
bate in Parliament, Lord Bal- 

four of Burleigh remarked upon what 
a dreadful thing it was to have the 
population of a town cut off from the 
country. He went on to say that of the 
applicants on the housing lists 90 per 
cent wanted a house and garden. 


Here indeed we have the crux of 


the present-day problem of reconcil- 
ing the further sprawl of the large 
cities into the countryside with the 
needs of industrial development and 
the best use of the land. One hundred 


E. H. SHOLTO DOUGLAS 


and fifty years ago, Great Britain was 
an agricultural country, with a popu- 
lation numbering about 8 millions 
only, mainly peasants. This popula- 
tion had in fact remained fairly con- 
stant for over ten centuries. Then 
came the industrial revolution, when 
vast masses were herded into insani- 
tary and hastily expanded towns. The 
birth-rate increased by leaps and 
bounds. Today the total number of 
inhabitants in the United Kingdom 
exceeds 50 millions, and in the Lon- 
don area alone there are living over 
g million people. The problem of 


A hydroponic roof garden in Chelsea growing spinach, tomatoes, cucumbers, and dwarf 
French beans. The troughs are filled with vermiculite of which 29$ lb. are required to cover an 


area of one square yard to 8 in. deep. 
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City Architect, Birmingham and Wimpey News 


Six-storey flats at Birmingham showing roof 


top suitable for laying out hydroponic 
gardens to provide residents with vear-round 
fresh greenstuff. 


feeding all these persons, on modern 
standards, from the soil of Great 
Britain would appear to be practically 
insoluble. In the United Kingdom 
today there is not much more than 
half-an-acre of good farmland for 
each individual inhabitant. This is a 
quite inadequate figure. 

The break-up of the family as a 
unit of social life which has been 
steadily proceeding in this country 
means that young couples insist upon 
separate homes as soon as they get 
married, while bachelors and spin- 
sters quickly remove themselves from 
under the parental roof and prefer 
to live apart in flats or rooms. 


A New Technique of Cultivation 


Fortunately, there is a very simple 
answer to all these problems. It has 
not yet been generally realized that 
gardens and farms can operate very 
well without any soil. During recent 
years, the new techniques of soilless 
cultivation have in fact made rapid 
progress. Commonly known as hydro- 
ponics, a word derived from Greek, 
and meaning ‘“‘water-working’’, as 
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opposed to geoponics or agriculture, 
“care of the earth’, the growth of 
flowers and vegetables without using 
soil is now an economic proposition, 
as well as being thoroughly pracu- 
cable. In overcrowded and congested 
Britain, hydroponics is just the an- 
swer to our problems. Crops could be 
raised inside the towns and urban 
areas, on roof-tops, down the sides of 
streets and roads, in backyards, and 
anywhere else where sufficient light 
and water could be made available. 

In fact, by the extensive develop- 
ment of soilless culture, we could 
bring the country back into the towns, 
and ensure that everyone in the great 
cities or industrial settlements had at 
least a small garden. Hydroponics is 
a technique of fascinating interest, 
and it can be used equally well by the 
large municipality or the individual 
housewife and flat-dweller. No soil 
at all is needed. The plants are grown 
in beds filled with stones, sand, cin- 
ders, vermiculite, or broken bricks, 
kept constantly moist with water, and 
nourished by inexpensive mixtures of 
chemical salts. There are several 


A section of a roof hydroponicum at Cal- 
cutta. 
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other advantages. Yields are far 
higher than in soil, there is no hard 
manual labour or toil, weeds are non- 
existent, and less space is required. 


Experience in India 


At one time, hydroponic culture 
was a complicated and expensive 
business. Elaborate apparatus was 
needed. Trials conducted in India 
have, however, succeeded in evolving 
a simplified method of soilless garden- 
ing, so that today the system can be 
used by any ordinary person follow- 
ing a few easy rules. It is very econo- 
mical in labour. No more than forty 
hours a month are required to look 
after one acre under hydroponics, 


and it has been found that the costs of 


maintenance total between £3 and 
£3 10s. monthly for an area of soilless 
garden of that extent. Building 
charges vary from a few pence to 
one shilling and sixpence per square 
foot according to the materials em- 
ployed. The troughs may be con- 
structed of wood, concrete, asbestos 
sheets, or plaster, and they can be laid 
out on existing sites such as roads, 
pavements, or roof tops, without 
trouble. All types of flowers and 
vegetables can be grown. 

There is no doubt that hydroponic 
techniques will come to play a big 
part in the town planning of the 
future. Already, in India many hun- 
dreds of hydroponicums—as the soil- 
less gardens are termed—are func- 
tioning in Bombay, Calcutta, and 
other cities. In Japan, the United 
States Army operates 80 acres of soil- 
less farms, which have produced 
enough vegetables to feed the whole 
occupation force of over two hundred 
thousand men. The local soil-grown 
vegetables are unsafe for foreigners to 
eat raw, owing to the use of human 
excreta on the fields as manure. 
Several oil companies in the West 
Indies use hydroponics to raise fresh 
salads at barren sites for their em- 
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ployees. The Tanganyika Agricul- 
tural Corporation (formerly the Over- 
seas Food Corporation), which ad- 
ministered the now defunct ground- 
nuts scheme in East Africa, has de- 
cided to start soilless units to produce 
foodstuffs out there. It has recently 
been reported that the projected 
Transantarctic Expedition, to be led 
by Sir Edmund Hillary, may use 
hydroponics to grow green vegetables 
at the South Pole. 


Opportunity for London 


Hydroponics would be especially 
valuable in London. In fact, there are 
now several roof gardens operating 
on the simplified Indian system in 
certain areas of the capital. Although 
ample roof space does exist in most 
parts, it would be quite impracticable 
to carry heavy soil up to such sites. 
But the light aggregate used in soil- 
less cultivation, known as vermiculite 
or exfoliated mica rock, is quite suit- 
able to place on the frailest of house- 
tops. 

In the East, of course, nearly all 
houses or buildings have flat roofs 
and these make excellent sites for 
hydroponicums. In England, a good 
many of our older dwellings do not 
possess this facility, but many modern 
residences, especially blocks of flats, 
have flat tops. On these open spaces, 
large soilless gardens could be laid 
out that would provide all the people 
living in the building with fresh vege- 
tables daily all the year round, and 
a good supply of flowers for home 
decoration. The units could be oper- 
ated communally, or by the munici- 
pal caretaker. To give an example, 
there are several massive blocks of 
flats completed, or in the process of 
erection, at Wandsworth in south 
London, with ample roof space, which 
would lend themselves admirably to 
such a scheme. Another suitable site 
would be the open spaces on top of 
the great Leeds housing project. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that if 
hydroponics was extensively de- 
veloped as an adjunct to our towns, 
it would enable this country to con- 
serve its fertile land. By producing 
foodstuffs in the cities and urban 
areas, soilless culture could make 
Britain self-supporting in all vege- 
tables, so leaving the available fertile 
farmland free to concentrate on 
cereal growing. Not only that but it 
would beautify the industrial areas. 
Families would be well satisfied with 
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a profitable hydroponicum, which 
produced good quality flowers and 
salads without any digging or hard 
toil. There would also be a great im- 
provement in the health of towns- 
people, since they would be assured 
ofa constant supply of fresh vegetables 
at all times. 

The great possibilities of hydro- 
ponics, and the immense social and 
economic changes that it may yet 
effect, have not so far been fully ap- 
preciated by responsible authority. 


A Sea-Wall for Suffolk 
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Severe flood damage at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, and all along the coast is being 
repaired by the building of a new sea wall. 
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RADICAL LEICESTER. By A. Temple 
Patterson. University College, Leicester. 
30S. 

The nineteenth century was a 
formative period for this country and 
a knowledge of its history is essential 
to understanding the problems of the 
twentieth century. The population 
increased fourfold and was accom- 
panied by rapid urbanization conse- 
quent upon the industrial revolution. 
Our political and judicial institutions, 
though retaining some of their out- 
ward forms, were revolutionized. It 
was the age of England’s expansion 
overseas. It saw the foundations of the 
sanitary if not of the welfare state. In 
spite of grievous social injustice it was 
an optimistic age throbbing with 
vitality. 

Unfortunately it is a period about 
which it is all too easy to generalize. 
How often has it been said for instance 
that the great Public Health Act of 
1875 was the work of a Tory govern- 
ment !—a statement true in itself but 
misleading in many ofits implications. 
A corrective to such facile generaliza- 
tions lies in the study of local history 
and particularly the history of the 
great industrial towns. Leicester 
typifies many nineteenth century 
trends but differs from other towns in 
some important respects. For in- 
stance, as Mr Temple Patterson 
points out in his preface, noncon- 
formists and radicals worked together 
in early Victorian Leicester as they 
did later on in Joseph Chamberlain’s 
Birmingham. On the other hand, 
Leicester did not become a factory 
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town until about the middle of the 
century with the coming of the rail- 
ways. As the author says: ‘““The sad 
vicissitudes of its hosiery trade furnish 
dark but striking proof of how much 
of the distress for which the industrial 
revolution has been blamed occurred 
in industries in which older methods 
of organization lingered too long, 
until such virtues and advantages as 
they might once have possessed had 
gone out of them, and only the vices 
remained.” 

Students of town and country 
planning will be specially interested 
in what the author has to say about 
the influence of the canals and the 
railways on the growth of the city. 
Also in the account of the conflict 
between two rival schools of thought 
on town improvement (public build- 
ings or better sewers?) which has 
never really been resolved to this day. 

This book has something for every- 
body interested in the period. The 
defalcations of Burbidge, the last town 
clerk of the unreformed corporation, 
are an amazing episode in the history 
of English public administration; he 
saddled the new corporation with a 
burden of debt which hindered social 
reform for years. The clash between 
Nonconformity and the Established 
Church came to a head in Leicester 
over the issue of church rates and is 
vividly described. Some of the com- 
ments made in this controversy could 
well find their place in an anthology 
of vituperation. 

This is indeed an exciting book and 
it is unfortunate that Mr Patterson’s 
departure to another university has 
prevented his continuing the story 
beyond mid-century. It is to be hoped 
that one day he will be able to fulfil 
his ambition of writing a history of 
the city’s development to at least 
1914. In the meantime the present 
volume is an important addition to 
our knowledge of the first half of the 


nineteenth century. A. E. TELLING 
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HOUSES AND FLATS BEFORE AND 
AFTER MODERNIZATION BY GAS AND 
COKE. The Gas Council. Gratis. 

This brochure outlines the con- 
ditions for grants under the Housing 
Repairs and Rents Act 1954 and the 
method of obtaining them, and 
describes the gas appliances which 
can be installed for cooking, the pro- 
vision of hot water, home laundry, 
food storage, and space heating. It is 
illustrated with plans of simple con- 
versions and photographs showing 
property which has been improved in 
the way suggested. 


ANNUAL REPORT 1954. Tanganyika 
Department of Town Planning. 
Tanganyika’s department of town 
planning was set up in 1950 and most 
of its work is advisory and consulta- 
tive. It produces general planning 
schemes for town councils and other 
authorities operating under the Hon. 
Member for Local Government to 
whom the department is responsible. 
Advice is given on housing pro- 
grammes, selection of sites, and the 
layout and development of estates. 
The next few years are considered 
crucial, and it is stated very forcibly 
in this report that there is an urgent 
need for more comprehensive legisla- 
tion to cover all aspects of planning. A 
Bill has been drafted “‘and it is hoped 
that this legislation, when passed by 
the Legislature, will be made opera- 
tive at an early date, and that, under 
its influence, the art of planning 
towns will be raised to its true position 
of importance and responsibility as a 
creative force concerned with human 
activities and human environment, 
and that it will transform the business 
of the control of development from 
being a mere side issue of local 
authorities’ work, a mere elaboration 
of the by-laws, into a high code of 
conduct for the growth of town and 
country areas. Local authorities who 
now have a sense of frustration may 
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then have a sense of direction and 
purpose in the advancement of their 
areas’. 

The inadequacy of existing law is 
illustrated at Dar es Salaam, where 
the municipal council commissioned 
a planning scheme and the town plan- 
ning department produced seventeen 
maps covering the whole area. These 
maps were intended as a basic outline 
for future detailed planning schemes. 
The council decided that it was un- 
able to accept the proposals as there 
was no law by which they could be 
put into effect. 

Industry in most towns is increas- 
ing, and building in central areas 
represents the greatest part of the 
development effort in terms of money 
invested. Obsolescent property is 
being demolished and sites are being 
redeveloped, unfortunately ina piece- 
meal manner. In Dar es Salaam 
especially there is a tendency to con- 
centrate population more centrally in 
the additional floor space provided by 
buildings of several storeys. ‘““The car 
parking and traffic problem caused 
by the daily confluence of the day- 
workers from the suburbs with the 
residents in the centra: area is already 
acute, and is likely to become much 
worse unless it is tackled realistically 
by providing parking space for resi- 
dents’ cars in each plot as it re- 
develops.”’ Is this a wise policy ? Pro- 
vision of car parks in other cities has 
not solved problems of congestion. 

A number of new towns and satel- 
lite villages are planned in Tan- 
ganyika, and adequate funds are con- 
sidered the first essential in translating 
a good plan into good new towns. 
Early investment in public capital is 
recommended. 

In a note on African housing the 
report states: ““The Government 
African housing estates are serviceable 
rather than attractive as the design of 
houses to let is very strictly limited by 
considerations of economies. It is not 
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possible to subsidize rents directly, 
and houses built to the most elemen- 
tary design inevitably result.” Large 
numbers of small terrace houses have 
been built in many towns and a con- 
siderable amount of sponsored Afri- 
can housing (railway, large commer- 
cial firms, etc.) in the form of flats is 
planned. 

Given greater planning powers and 
more adequate resources the depart- 
ment is reasonably confident for the 
future as it seems that most towns in 
Tanganyika desire to develop to a 
plan. H. E. 


THE MAKING OF THE ENGLISH LAND- 
scAPE. By W. G. Hoskins. Hodder © 
Stoughton. 255. 

One of the strange things about the 
times we live in is that the public 
conscience seems to be unable to 
exercise control over the things that 
awaken it. Litter in parks and 
countryside is an example; the more 
propaganda and exhortation against 
it the more there seems to be. So it 
is with more permanent features of 
countryside and town; the growth of 
planning consciousness seems to fight 
a losing battle against the tide of 
ugliness. 

Dr Hoskins, in the last chapter of 
his book, is despondent about the de- 
velopments which have affected the 
English scene during the last two 
generations. He deplores the bull- 
dozing of old hedges in East Anglia, 
has a bitter word for airfields, Nissen 
huts and pre-fabs, and mourns the 
passing of the great country houses. 
‘Let us turn away and contemplate 
the past before all is lost to the 
vandals.” 

In contrast to his feeling about 
modern developments he surveys the 
past with a historian’s detachment. 
He traces the changes in the land- 
scape wrought by the hard-won en- 
closures of small fields from forest, 
fen, and moorland; the growth of vil- 
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lages and their decay ; the effect of the 
Black Death which halved the already 
small population. He shows why the 
regular field pattern of the Midlands 
which resulted from the _parlia- 
mentary enclosures of the eighteenth 
century makes for a less interesting 
landscape than occurs in other parts 
where fields were won in earlier times. 
His interest is wide; many new and 
surprising facts emerge such as the 
fact that there are no surviving six- 
teenth century cottages and that the 
deep lanes of the west country are not 
the result of erosion but were man- 
made to mark the borders between 
the properties of pre-Saxon owners. 
He follows the development of roads, 
canals, and railways and explains 
why Nottingham came to have the 
worst slums in the country and how 
Leicester escaped them; why Stam- 
ford has become fossilized in beauty 
because of the feudal obstinacy of the 
Cecils who refused to allow any new 
building to take place so that their 
political influence would remain 
undisturbed. 

Dr Hoskins is a complete master of 
his subject and one wonders how it is 
possible to accumulate so much 
knowledge of the detailed history of so 
many places, much of which must 
have been obtained by research “‘in 
the field” in the course of one man’s 
lifetime. The book is well illustrated 
with photographs and maps. Those 
who travel about the country by train, 
car, bicycle or on foot will find their 
interest quickened after reading this 
book. LEONARD EVANS 


ROAD NOTE NO. 20. Constructien of 
Housing Estate Roads Using Granular 
Base and Sub-base Materials. HMSO. ts. 

This publication of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial 
Research is designed to help engin- 
eers in the preparation of specifica- 
tions for housing estate roads of 
flexible construction. 
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on Housing Estates and Schools 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 55255 M AR L E Y 


London Showrooms (Floor Tiles) at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Rd., W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 
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Consulting Engineers: Herbert Lapworth Partners. 


VER three million gallons of water per day will be the 
net yield of the new WEIR WOOD reservoir to supply 


the needs of Crawley, Cuckfield, Uckfield,and East Grinstead. 
The embankment to the reservoir is 1,680 ft. long and 41 ft. 
high, while a concrete tunnel 650 ft. long and 10 ft. in diameter 
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